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IIORSK KEEl’ER’S G 


VARIED EOKM OF THE HORSE. 

He who waiits h hoi*s«% and vvisJiFb to avoid disap- 
ponitniont, would do W(di bol‘or«‘ he gties to niarktit, 
to Imve made up his rnind as to the work he n^tpiues 
huu to ])erfoiui;, and seuously ask hunsell this ques¬ 
tion— “What &oH of a horse do I waul?* do ] re- 
(jinre spevd, striuij^th, or show?” Let hnu rest 
wati.stied if [le obtain the one hading requisite^ ami 
bear lu mind the inqiortant j'act^ that tiie v<Ty qnaiu 
ties which render him pie-emineritly caiculated for a 
paiticulai scrviccj Unlit him for otiicrs. 

Lvery horse is sintabk* for some purpose, and the 
proof of judicious diseriminatiun in a purehaser, is, 
so to choose Ins horsiv, that he shall be the most 
suitable fur the duty he will have to perform. 

Nature and art, by strikinjjf and great variafioiia 
m the structure and proportions of the horse, ap¬ 
pear to have pointed out the station which the 
different tribes of this most valuable servant are 
each destined to fulfil; yet man too often piirsists ni 
slighting these great principles; and hence, moititi- 
eation, expense, and thbcomfort await bis pervci-^ity, 
in not making himself aiquainted, as far as iies m 
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hh power, with the lessons placed before him. Not 
' one horse in h thousand is equally well adapted for 
saddle and harness, for speed and strength; and we 
> i^all here endeavour to put the reader in possession 
of the principles upon which a sound judgment of 
hk fitness or unhinea for any given purpose may be 
^ formed. 

' To judge of proportion w'e must have a know¬ 
ledge of ^le service for which the horse is irquirctl. 
There is one conformation for slow and heavy 
'draught; a second for lighter and quicker work; 
' a third for a hackney, a fourth, with more speed and 
‘ i^ual endurance, for a hunter; winh; a tifth is wanted 
< for the racer. Each one possessing its own peculiar 
^ style of btfiinty; and each lias its peculiar pre¬ 
eminence where properly employed. 

i 

Many purchasers are as incapable of appreciating 
the genei'ai qualities of a horse, and his fitness for a 
certain purpose, as they of deciding on his soundness 
or unsounduess; and m their purchase, the greater 
part, if not the whole uncertainty, as to tlie ultimate 
result of the transaction, arises from the buyerk want 
of judgment, and the expectations he forms of per- 
feefion in every quality, yet there are few subjects 
on which men are so positive and self-sufficient 

^ this, 

^ ' 

,lf he have to carry weight and much to do, we 
/i^^re a abort back; that he be well-nbbed home; 
(that k> the ribs reaching to within a short distance 
of the haunch bone,) and that his pasterns be short. 

Tt If ^peed is require.d, there must be room for the 
Hull action of the hinder quarters, which are the pro- 
Ipelhng power; we then require a long back and 

, pl^lique scapula and pasterns: thus, if sircnulh J^, 

61 ? * 
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we purclin^e it nt the cxpeiice of elasticityt 
ntul elasticit) is ufihe.iuHl at the exm^nee of 
Hot Hiiat(‘vcr the sitmccs rctjuired, whether Action, 
Safety, or Streiif^th, it is depeiidfUit on certiiiii tbeed 
rules. 


Avhon depends on the It'iigth and diriTtum of the 
various jiarts of the bony fnhne as opjiosed to eiieh 
OtlUT. 


i« eoniiirted with the dej^rec of ^perfection 
111 I lie hn'in and direction of thi^ Innba, muted with a 
just projiortion of tin'kngth. 

i^lreiififk IS tlie result of nniscnlar contraction?; on 
organs adapted for motion. H<’t us now conaider 
tlie application. In 


'PiiK 1 {\(F Hoksf wv seek length and elastncity 
of form, a long and ohlKpie blade bone; a short 
shoulder hone, a long aini-bone; a short cannon; 
long spnng> pastel ns; and ample musenlar (piarters. 


With this forrnatjon, ^eloelty is artaiiK'd, at the 
saentiei* i^r safety as n^gards e.irrymg lis ridf r, and 
sliiuigth as rtgaids bearing burdens and drawing 
hauls. 


Tile gallop of a race-horse is but a siieecssion of 
leaps; and all animals remarkable for their velocity 
m tins motion (as the greyhound and hare) are 
loniid comparative!\ low before, and high and powei^* 
ful behind. 

The wdiole endeas our of tin: breeder has therefore 
been, to mould his form, and fashion his organs for 
that ])urposc; and to condense, into the snialh 4 
possible space, tlie greutcat possible bulk of muselo 
and bom'. 
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Btit tlK‘ pci*f<',f;ti(ni of a raor horse, as tn all am- 
' trial? ijpf speed iiiul ciuiuraucc, consists m his wini, 
without which the utmost perfection of form would 
be valueless; and here it is that extemial form is an 
indication of internal structure. 

The contractibiiity of muscular libre is intimali'ly 
comieetul with the extent of respiration in all atii- 
inals. In tiie hiwer order of animals, whm’e then' is 
little motion, respiration is feebie; wh(;re there is 
njotiTni, as yi birds, we find the air pt'rnieimfs 
every ro^’ion of the body, it is inipossibh, there¬ 
fore, w'C can have ^reat speed or power without iar^ti 
lun^a and a poweifnl hi'art, which arc indieatiHi by 
the.aizo and capacity of the chest. 

It IS a wfll-knowii fact that in proportion to flic 
rediicHH ot muscle, among the higher order of ani¬ 
mals, so IS their strength, and their redness is dejumd- 
ant on their snpjdy of artenaliKcd blood: the nniscles 
arc of a higher color ui stallions tlicn in geldings, 
and there is a gvi at increase of strcngtli ^ ven to 
imisi'lcs by the testicles; and marcs arc goueudiy sup¬ 
posed to bestroiiger then geldings. 

' Upon th(^ sine of the ]ung>;s and heart, pnneipally 
depend tSu’ blrmigth and souiuliuss oi the annual. 
In proportion to Iheir size, is the power ot converting 
food into nounslinient, mid upon the facility with 
which they asMinilate vegetable matter to blood, 
is tlnnr fiowcr of reproducing and supplying the 
waste of nervous indiienec, and substance e,.\pcjjded 
by great exertion,—for winch 

‘'The watchful appetite was given 
Daily with firsh limU'iialis to n'-pau 
The unav'oiilahle e\|KiisO of life 
The ncecasaiy waste uf and hlood." 



VARIISU fOftM OF THE HORSE. 9 

In Eclipse, the most famous horaCj as a B.accr, tlnisj* 
or any other country ever sa^», and whose perform- 
ances w^erc of such a pre-eminent description that 
neither the ancKint Jlippodroriie, or the annals of the 
modern race-eoui’KC can furnish a parallel; that of 
not only h<;atiiijir; hut dhtannngf^' the best horses of 
his dayj and whose exaet speed was never known, as 
no horse rxmld be found to compete with him, wv 
find three points, which we have dwelt u]>oii as 
an excellence in the race horse, dc\clo|jed to an 
extraordinary degree. 

It was remarked as a peculiarity by those who 
saw him run, that his hind legs were very wide, and 
separated m his gallop; whieh formation was of old 
noticed by Xenophon, as one ot the uuhtalioria’ of 
power m the horse. 

,j^,Thc principal requisites m tlie race horsh are that 
fte possess good blood, good speed, good temper, a 
sound constitution, and strong and licet limbs, lie 
should not be taller than fifteen hamist high, so that 
lie possesses length with good substaiiee. 

In the selection of the wc desire to com¬ 

bine the qualities of speed, with as much additumal 
bone and muscle as will enable him to carry weight, 
and sup]»ort it, during a long course of fatigue and 
privation. To achieve the first, we desire good blood, 
(whi(‘h insures bottom) and that peculiar smalt head 
of the blood horse, which maki's him light m hand. 
Like the racer, he must havis long muscular quarters, 


A di'stance is the length of two Imtidi cd imd foity yaids from 
the ’A-inning post. 


fA h;uid IS a ^K'a^nle ot four intlits. 
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be well let down in the Un«(b, -with his Imcks well 
bert under Ins to]) to |iro])ei him in the 
But for tin* second wx* require unotlier form from the 
racer, an ehvated and muscular ioreheud. 

The Ikcj^lil of the witlicrs is dependant upon 
the !(m^:th (d the Sjnnes o( the dorsal vc rtidjra, and 
then’ leiiirtli is oi j»u|aat nun^ in a haii.', 

lever I-' the dorsal !rns< Ip'v’, Mhu'h are ’h 
ajrents tn C‘le\atnn: a irli niffhlny t-ai 
limbs, mheapU';, a'ldenTynqj utivln uvCi a he.'e n 
couniiy'j 11 is amis njo n he mn e'liar, whI *i. >0 

the raeciy sU*et<”ti> n sa-iiM'd to d<\)]}dn\ .Oj 

the hunter, wf* seek sfr, nyih at lie e\p use dt e 

bdity Iherefoei' h* , should b( rtioro s\ and Iik 
[) as1fj'ns less hiOj. ,i]td >I iepn* ihan I'l I’e uta 
horse, his boih diortf ' aid eto < » nohed h'Siie, 
giving lui'i a qnu W i e oi , fa t <usf‘s to loe aeioss 
a country sliould j«o it!) fpuik (^dhitetl step , tluj 
iengtlieind stniJc ‘>f ile lasi alien'') i»v a Kan 
back and contraeted heliy wui ;d e^oui hausi liml 
sink tbc huntia injunously in dt t o -ml it, sfionld 
not be innh 1 luonn or mac tIuoi sutoen hand 
high' lielow tin- stao lerd, lu a "lui aiuvp s me, nor-' 
the oOjeei ix'fjH hn n j«pd >h‘ ve it, ho ’s apt tn hr 
awkviard 

Hiy barrel should hr rounder;, to gi\c g;rcaier ...om 
for the heart and lungs to jday, and the du st dot,p 
and broad, for reasons before nicntioui'd, is an e\<el- 
icucc m a buntcr. a d(‘e)» ch<'5>t, admits of expansion, 
when the horse requires more room to breatln^ than 
jisual. Muscular cAcitum facihtalus the ndurri of 
the venous blood to the rigid, side of the heart, and 
in long continued and violent evealion of The chase, 
the,respiration being quickened, the hings^ if small, 
are unable to iiHeualtKc, and g<‘t nd of the blood so 
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U t Jis it IS puoip(‘(l Uito tiu'Tfi. conscqueiitlvj if tliopc 
is not room for tlin blood, conijoslion inkos place, 
am] the liorsc bcc*onK*& wluit tennt'-d blown; the 
bem;^ p'lrjrcd with blood, and posMbly tlic 
ajMHial di'sTi'oyd; and it is a well known laoi, that 
the uiajout\ (>l‘ the horses that perish m tin; field 
an notlow-eliested jioises For a liorse to eridun‘, 
^ otOiim’ll aii<i \ lohnf tverUon, d is neceswy 
I list iii liouid ariieed at t]xnt age when ail his 
pC’reK :'M d<‘\e|opedv lb* rcfoii a horse s^jiould not 
bi usv’o es ,1 hoetei under ei^’ht ^iVMsold; for though 
he ,t; !!!'' !',s 'uil heu^htj niukr ordoiarv eircnim 
'lani-'N. vitMHt hiS fbUi (?( biMh ye<ir, he meioases lu 
latnall’ ut! ei;,h i' whnh peiiod be arrives 
at \i\\ g*«‘ ' vt stisn.^M- e,!* ‘oMunty: though our 
mieae s la 'sf / on' o hnne;-on, m the 

f'u>joii{\ “A ( >, ,-t , I !' and they end 

'!um !>. li , jjo- hvoKT. TJie 

'luiil-t - ' ,w{ ,) H k, fiaoi ihret' parts bred, 

»ui amle! k. ■'.<']!( ^^'■o . ,j[ isicing after a }o\, 
n la ei'AO-'- o luuu, tat o<‘t;rr audit is a 
/if .>,( , fh.il a h'uiui ."houid eit as ot all lus 
, y.', .a)l M'u ,t’ a liatr, and i« vsia* anatlle-lindlo 


j ’ UujKM'VkOK UoAiKTi's, exeeeds all the other 
^ lU usefulness, and is so iuueh in demand, 
' » gooil and elevei ha<‘k is worth a good price; 
' f *itv>v»‘r, the t'aily and exei'ssivc hibour to which 
iioiHCb are exposed, subjects them to such pre- 
c.iatuie deeax, jliat it is exceedniiirlv difficult to meet 

0 * J ^ 

wi Ji u wolked luick in a perfectly sound state, how^- 

i V(T young h{‘ ma\ he. 

The qualities of ii good hack arc so numerous as 
to require great judgment to look for them. He 
Hiould not be under five yoars old. He must have a 





gxjod month, and good oy<;8, not given to sir gen¬ 
tle in his temper, and quiet to ride on all oceaHlons. 
lie ^ihould be ^quaie set, without being elunisy, and 
with this form, the more breeding he sbows, sliort 
of full blood, the better* Height is not so (ssentiul 
as in ihe hunter; but if required for quiek work, hv 
alionld be weli-hred, and a well-bred boi>e is larelv 
able to carry weight if he stinid urd(r idf-- e 
hands and one inch, tliough n half-bn d viiii ob' 
<‘arry grqat Vvciglit under thal luight. 

U<’ mu'*! bine ieiigtln denneg i' ‘ ^ d 

hue legs, wJl as good bind one^, M.d * 

to be sab' on ins legs lnde<‘<l wr look v\i{h a- maeit 
aiv^icty to the iuie paits of a heck tun, la ' 
hunter 01 raeai, we do tin n hod 'fie *n! 
logs must bt; ]K'rlee1 thnnigkong tin \ 
quite str:^igb>, and ‘t.viid well inan ninb r hra 
elbow square With hi^ !>!)d>, the boiu^ b( in Hi Hw 
knee short, (hs'p, and Hal, and the tendon laH tno in, 
but a-s large iinder the knee as above h'din k, 
bis pasterns short, but oblique or i-laiding 1 ns aetion 
sliould be eie^y and .'v'de* 

, Safety m action ilepemls upon the rriannef in 
yflucli the foot IS (dacid on the ground. It should 
opme down tlat, hevlaiid |{»e ai once, if tlie toi digs 
infc<> the ground beioie the beaung is complete, he is 
k {fUimbit't*> and he will be found to wear away tbe 
'shoe at the toe* 

' For strength, his back phonld be straight, and 
ghnrtj hollow backed bones, though easy to ride, will 
not carry weight; and ins hinder legs should he well 
bent under him, if they are not in their proper place, 
ii rs impossible to have proper action. 
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\ flaekucy is a hunttir m minialure, and 
shouhl; like hiuij possess ditfemit de 2 ;roes of bK>od^ 
accordiop* to the work rccpuivd of huo; }ie who pos- 
one, sliotdd not be tempted to' part with hon 
for a trido. 


in lioi'hes u8od lor the ptu'poses of lijsihf and quj<*k 
draoa'hi, fite pii]jcij>ji poiuth au tliaf lie lone power 
ai'd breed)! , eepud to Uie oetuje of the \vork rc- 
qomil well placed; a deep, w’ell-propor- 

>*in!U'vl iii I he sntheis^ ard 


\ 

Si^ 


johh*! 


't'!'!, Ikuk, \v'M ubi/od op, arid hroad 
loHi" ^ou’ d, ihil, sho't h nith, pleni V <i booc 

uiiiier tlu ki'^’c. and soutol, opio, ti feel.— 
h h"" lot, or < s’aiid a;<!00, thuM;jh di't iiaal ao cvoq!- 
Vi.O' f .da’i.fei iur* ' i i»Ko i.', oeeossardy 

^^:ir of d'et and 
t d Tiial he have 
otlici qu.diiieations 


! {!\i(p.‘Lia-d ^ r h steh e 

ie^s, ,,iid > ie!'\ o 

1^0'ai wind, '!oni no’e 


>, i* 
T 

^ It 


wd] not juad, l‘>t a i u\ir-w nnhal eoacli-Hnrsc will 
: Iwavs keej) ius conJitHfii and consequentl) lus 
heahh In fa<;t, coaidi-iior^es should be nothing 
niorvi than vinw lai^e haelaicys, varying in height 
b'oni 15 hands 1 ineli to 10 hands 1 inch; if for 
inuchMiery, a sln^rt neek is preferable; hut as XaMhion 
IS e\i*r)' thing, m carnage horses, where a long arched 
neck IS deMn^d, particular attention should he paid 
to the set on of the head, or otherwise, tight reining 
np by constneting and twisting the air passagcvs, will 
produce roaring. 


In the horse for slow and heavy draught, whei'e 
weight and bulk are required, we perceive the great¬ 
est difference in formation. While in the hackney 
and hunter, in the one, that we may ride s<ifely and 
pleasantly, and in the other, W’^here extensive, pow¬ 
erful, and rapid action is r<a|uircd, an oblique 
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ffthpuWor ts iu(iisp(*Mb.ibl<i. But here, where the pare 
is slow, we desire n heavy forchaxid, not too elevated, 
that he throw his wei^Jiht into the collar, tor ail 
drawiupj is hut throwing the weight of the body be¬ 
yond its centre. 

An upright shoulder and thick neck, for tins pur¬ 
pose, IS an advimtagc, because ito adthtional Ihtck- 
ucss gi’cs them vvcight before, whah the power of 
their hinder ipiniters is sutfieKni to propel, and 
because ^)ke upright poMlion of the collar enables 
him to throw his \M‘ight mu», auU act im, eury part 
of It. 

lie sluaild he horl iii tiie piistcnis, dt( p helhed, 
and full HI the tor all deep bellied )iorse«* <.iriy 

their foo(h longt r, and are couii'queutl^ ciiaoldi to 
stand a longer and h.uder da\\s work 

But though mo't persons having any e\])t'nen(i* 
of the subject are aware tliat hoises with dtcp 
shoulders and bodies, aiul capacious chests, are more 
Ca]iable of onduihig hard and long-contmucd labour 
than those m winch th<' slioulders and chest are 
sliallow, and the legs long; yet comparatively tew 
know how rapidly the })on(‘is of draught of any 
aniiiltil hcrease uith tlu inenastd length of the 
legs, compared with the depth oi the laidy. In 
temper, he should rather require the whip than shew 
(tx> much itre. 

But- the most perfect niechauical forms arc not 
always tlic most speedy or jiowerftil good conforma¬ 
tion merely gives the power to jicrform extraordinary 
exertion; the faculty of motion depends not on 
form, but on the will to exert that power. This 
Energy, or willingness to work, exists in propoition to 
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<h<* e\( liability of that part of the brain and nervoub 
Kjsttin vihnh inlinenees the muscley of motion. 

Most peraona prefix a plain liorse who la willmsr 
lalxaiu to a beaiitifully-fonned om who is not. 
Mo A au we to learn wheiliu this^raiid (juahtuatiou 
i in posstsmon of the animal wt wish to pureliaso? 
tljoiii^h i( i.iri only b( «cai(<ly hnown by trials a 
uat deal may be lufened by l!o^e obseivation of 
ue HabiU, eoiintenance, and biln loui oi the amnitil. 

Thf eiKigitie boi^t lias tjjtmullVa l.ui^eeu, is 

ntnitne to w bat H pniu!; m i h'pi Imc mu//lej, 
iu < nostriU, small lais 50 ! i » d u <in Innbs; 

»t MH h «aim H mm b IK * nt :b si has bun 

i » iilly obu \ 4 * I { Ml i ! a 1 ) ( ^ 1 

H) maiu s i vl > ^ s ! • 

1 fie slotriri! i I i 5 »mi i!\ sm.iU stsukiifmi, in 
4 l.n‘,"> )na\' ' li tin lats on Lit**! oi sloping,ami 
M Kna mo.f j 1 n istul ai^ almost always *'mall, 
mi/4( tbsh^^ nb il.it. btll) })(mlaiit, ami tin Uii 
dioopuii;. 

^ miall boiM 1 ( jp.iblt of j!;tuilci ixution than a 

MfG:< me, th» utal pi'iiupK sums to ait with iii" 

u» aud aeto ity in small animals, in oiu, it is dithiscdl, 
ami in tin other eonecntiated again, like us, somo 
bau bctUi lonstitutions than otliub, in one, the 
texture ot the organs may be compact, and in another 
weak and relaxed. Ilorsis with thick skins are 
more predisposed to attacks of giease and canker. In 
proportion as the legs are hairy, the skin is thick 
and e]iongy, feeble in vital energy, and incapable of 
bearing changes of lenipcratuie. 

Tlu coat of a black horse is coaiser and thicker 
than tlntt of a horse of the banic bii'cd of any other 



1(> ovini-r 

color —it is rutlicr niicouimoii to soo a black tliorooi^li 
brcj, wlicrca^ fliiit cniimr is piTdouimciU ainoiiii: oiir 
I,u‘i4:e aihl licjny tart 

Wc Mill oov' procct'd in detail to cxamioc tluisc 
points. Av]jjt‘|j ,ho>iKl lie atlcnsltMl to in lli(‘ txh'rior 
ctoifoi'inanon of tbc bor and ^iJuii < lio.^c the lltick- 
T«c} ^ fu li j c of,*!! work, «m tbo standard 


(oM'tinnrms of tuk Hokm-: 

Who inis not cxpiricnccd pleasure wink* t'oiiteun 

pk)tmi2: tbo b*'an{(i“nl proporlions ami ;.rr<-eefui >\m- 

Hu trv ol a finely-lornied luirsc'' Ainonii Ins ailiiUrcrs 

tlien a'{ 'ic'\ \\]h> Inn,e not foniUMl in th^ir bmey^ 

an idtal thoui I of l)e.\i't\, and cuiisiriieted tluorii's 
< 

by wliicb a knowledj^t' oi Ins . pred, and ])ower, iiuiiiit 
lie obtained from ilu‘ I'rlatne d(‘\e{op('im‘Ut ami pro- 
ptirtions of ins various parts, 

Vature, however, will not sidunit to prescrdied 
laws, arol vtlnn evtn the abkot im u a^allne pr<‘- 
inises, 'tod caleu]<ib‘ iexults, the tn-,1 causes of wlneb 
ar(‘ c\( r-varvniy, the) pinny,e bey)nd tbeir deptlis; 
'ouud j ulynv:; {o’m in III men, on tin* contrary, lake, 
for liuir ponies obnovation and (‘xjxo'ii'nce, not tho 
‘ ndcs of the schools” Man lias foAlii.s services 
obtained, b\ lilimlniy tin* vari'ois bicMli an mtimte 
variety of ('<ieh chs*', suitable to tlie \iumborlcss 
rnoddications of work, any tiicorv, tlicn^ore, iiow- 
cvi'r mi;(‘inons]y snpp*)rtc<l, is <\dcnlatcd tb mislead, 
ratluo' than direct the judgment any lit. ' 

But though no one ride can be offered to meet all 
ciuer'jreiieies, it has been iound l)y «‘V[K'rienee, tliat 




SKELETON (>F THE HEAD OF THE HORSE 



1 , ], I'm ('bean boiicb 

"i, 2, thmufcli which the iicivos and Mnotl-K s*>Us td tin 

(orchta^t 

3 , 'i, 1 he hones of the skull, ,Vt. ^ 

1 , 4 , i’hc bom s ol ttn teinph' 

'y, '), Iht A like shaped arch of tin toK'liuul 
h, t), { anty, or hollow above the eye 
7 , 7 , Bone of the hack part nf the litad 
R, 8 , Orbits of the eye 

ih 1). Pftits from wlmh tears pass tuini the eyes 
)0, 10, Bones which form the nose 
tl, 11, Check boiK’s 

12, 12, Upper jaw-honts, in wlmhaic the f,rm(leis 

13, li, Baits wlioncc pass the hlood-vesscb aiui nerves of the face 

14, 14, Termination of the upiici jaw-honcs, conUininp-tin rnllirn?: 

teeth 

15, ffpper, t>r cutting teeth 

16, l6, Nasal o{)eniDg, and. bones of the palate 

to face jiitge 1/ 
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thm‘ irt }» peculiar form, position, and dcvelopciiicut 
of each, tliat is best adapted to each one of the pur* 
poses VIC put him to. By a correct knowledge of 
ihe ditrcrent structures; by comjianng the several 
parts of one horse with the scveial parts of another, 
AC are enabled to distinguish the good from the bad. 

From hivV < vternal (*oiiformation, the practised eye 
ywif iuun a judgment of his power and eapabilitii s; 
h’oilT hts canmi’ce, inouncr, (‘ye, ear, skm, and action, 
VC inhvr in^ teMjau’ and energy, ^and judge of Ins 
«afety m progression. 

The HEAD IS a very impo! point as indicative 

01 Aliacaetcr, and n? lew m an improvement 

u) breed eubrnt a-, o, do-. i)n viewirnr the head 

O 

t>*‘ \\\>' can and bi^^oddiorse, ue <mmot iielp biang 
'-iriek V ith (hf* ildicn-uce ot .ipjK araii<'C 

In the iC' ' D tou'd breeds there is a dull uni- 
foiniil) ol it i ll c, a Inige liead and narrow brtnv, 
with hinaU (‘Yc^ end thick clums} hd, indicative of a 
omall brain, and its usual, though not invariable 
wcompannnent, a want of energy. 

In th(^ well-bred horse, it is small and angular, 
(^iri the sadtlle horse it can hardly be t,oo small), with 
am animated intelligence of countenance. The space 
between the eyes flat and broad (and it is the b’’(>adth 
of the frontal bones which gives to the blood-horse 
that beautiful expression of intclUgoiice and fb’c), 
tbe face gradually tapering from forebead to muzzle. 
The muzzle thin, delicately formed, and tapering to 
the bps, which should be lirm and well supported; 
when they hang loose and jiendulous, it bespeaks 
age, sluggishness, or debility. 

The nostril should be thin, wide, and carlilagi- 

C 



' ^ mm trn^m Witkn, the rosy 

(obty reqiM»it« to form bt^aoty m 
fho lowo^r plart oi Ike Wad, but is also conducive to 
ftw and go^id wmd. The xioatnl is always 

ibij ijiiirifk aod jaotitra hbrses, and formal not a bad 
of of the lungs; a sloTf horse may 

IpMbly have a large nostiih hot a swift one never 
a small one. 

u VM?H. The globe should 1x5 large, lull, and 
, ^tolneW, and ipNpte^ive of v^4^'our, with a tbu 
j flfUiditeo of jy^hd If tlx eye be apparently snull 
Ipb® difiW<'noe m the size ol tbp eye is go\tracd 
fy tte itO of the opening,) oi sunk m its orbit, oi 
^iurixnmdfed with much adhesive substanec, it m 

fbuml to be prone to inliammation. 

, • 

0 In some horses, the tiansparent cornea is small, 
•^pid the Vyt shews much oi the while. This his 
^ dmig to do with temper, but the Luge appearanei 
white oeeasioued bytlu retiovertcd direction of 
a ey^> when aeeowipamed by depression o*' the ears, 


in Id cwpSife, or On n journey, W cames his 
thtm^$ one itiftd the other 











ieets eopji^durably above tbe coilat» fo horaea for 
h^bt or heavy draught, the neck should be thicker 
tbku m the saddle horse* 

trUB WITHERS comtneuce at the tcmmation of the 
MfjaOO, and form that elevati,d ndge before the pum¬ 
mel of the saddle* they are formed by the long 
apmous processes of the last temcal and first dorsal 
vertebrte, and aie the levers by iivhieh the foie |)ai*ts 
of the hopsO ate elevated, m the trot; and m propotf 
fion to length^of the arm of the lever, is tno ease 
with which the weight is raised High withers, liow- 
evtr necessary to saiety aod ease, are not essential to 
the race or draught horse; low withers usually ap¬ 
pear thick, and it is difficult to keep the saddle lu its 
proper place. Dtalcis, tlierefore, usually shew a 
iiorse with‘ins head up hill, to make him appear to 
stand uey up before. 

Tub MiounoTiis should be deep, and extend 
obliquely dowoiward and forwaid, from a little below 
the withers to the points. On the good or bad 
construction of the shoulder, action materially de- 
p«nda^ and good action «is almost equivalent to 

A hmg and oblique shoulder is an indication of 
eUstieity and speed, for the freedom and rapidit) of 
actum of the fore limbs dtpeud on the reiRti\*e 
angle of the bones m regard to each other. Tiie 
abruptness or proinmence of the shoulder is a cou^ 
V ^uetice of the upright position of the scapihi and 
^ mpmi the shoulders arc low and upright, the weight 
m the annual is thrown directly on Sws fore legs, and 
the shock jis conveyed, as it were, through a solid 
oOlumti, to the annoyance of his ndcr, and the 
of his legs and foet by the coucussiour If fha 
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ftumems is lotijr, ius logs stimd under hi!cu> ftnd I10 
hm not only difHculty ui putting them forward, with 
weight on 1 iih bark, but is lialile to stuinbloj ani 
when he docb trip, the load he carries, being more 
forward than tlu‘ points of support, pre\entg( Utm 
tiM>m recovering hunselt, ISuch bourses usually prove 
linoaby goers. 

Ihit though ail upright shoidder is a sure mark df 
an UiTjih asant and unsafe sadilr horse, and 
inonly a sloftr one, il is far from a disadvAitage^u^ 
formation in the heavy draught horse. Indeed, in 
the latter casf% it is an advantage; tor while* it per¬ 
mits him to throw Ins whole weight into the collai, 
and atfords an easy bed for that ])ait of ins harness, 
It allows sufneient action lor the work be has to dTo; 
in liorses for heavy diaught, txU nsive actnni mcessa- 
lily causes thi‘ collar to set unedbily, 

Tniii naiAsT, or touNiun, in the saddle* horse, 
should not be too wide at the points; if too broad, 
the horse is usually awkward in Ins trot; a fault in 
the saddle horse, but an exeellencc in a draught 
horse, whose bre>ast iMiniot be too wide, or too heavy. 

]h>siiiON OF THIS FORK LEGS, whciiMewod m h'Out 
they should be straight, widest apart at the breaat, 
and giaduully y(‘t slightly approaching each other, 
as they descend towards the letlock. When the 
approximation js too great, the animal is habl^ to 
cut, by stnking the fetlock with the opposite foot, 
though this more frequently occurs from weakness 
of the pasterns, or mal-position of the elbow joint. 
The dtigree of width must depend on the 
for which the horse is recjuircd. The legs of jg 
drangfit horse can scarcely be too far if 

too wide m the saddle horse, it is usually acebm^^ 
panicd by u lumbering action. 



THIS 

Viewed fi^m the hoyee^e side, tbe leg should de- 
s^seud in n, straight line from the elbow to the fetlock, 
with the toe of the foot plaqcd immediately under 
the point of the shoulder. If the foot stands beyond 
that line, the action will be confbed; though such 
horiifs are generally safe; if much behind, the centre 
of gravity is removed beyond the pillars of support, 
and the ammal is much more liable iu tklL 

Tuk fore arm should be large, broad, muscular, 
long and tapering towards the knee. The strength 
of the fore arm may be estimated by its breadth, and 
the extent of its action by its length. In proportion 
as the fore arm is long, will the shank be short; a 
%'mation favourable to strength, speed, and extensive 
action, though where a prancing action is desired, 
and utility is sacrificed to appearance, the arm must 
he shortvr, and the shank longer. 

Ttie rnkbs should be large and flat, broad from 
front to back; when proceeding from the straight 
lino of the leg, the horse is called ^Wf-kneed/^ 

The pasterns are situated between the fetlock 
joint and the top of the hoof* Experience alone 
among horses will point out the most advantageous 
position of the pasterns*, long pasterns confer elas¬ 
ticity, and are coinmonly ])icasant, easy, and speedy 
in die gallop; hut they are weak, liable to strain, 
and injury of the hack sinewsj upright pasterns are 
not ofdy unsafe but unpleasant to the rider, and 
iiijmdofif' to the horse. There should be length and 
oblii^ity enough to give pleasant action and no 
more; but unless he is very much lilused, a pastern 
a little too long for a saddle horse is a less evil than 
one a little too short, AW that need be said on the 
Aahjoct is, that weight requires a short, and speed a 
png, pastern* 
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VBinT should be j^laeed iim and flat on 
th<J gK>und, parallel with each otheiv and pointing 
straight to the front* The foot should be nearly 
round, smooth, and of a dark colour, without any 
signs of brittleness; wide at the heels; the sole con^ 
cave, with a large and sound frog, and the bars or 
indcetions of the wall distinct. The wall of a perfect 
toot is eylmdncal, the posterior part having the 
sauie^siope as the front* 

The inclination in a sound foot isw about forty^flve 
degrees, highest at the toe, hut regularly decliuing 
in height towards the quarters: when it is inudi 
more oblique, it indicates weakness; the horn of tin* 
wall will then be found so thiu us hardly to bt'ar tlio 
nails, the heels low, the sole flat* and the bars sinaU 
in sn«e; such feel cannot stand i\ork, are subji'ct to 
corns, strains of the fetlock, and are hablo to be 
pru’ked in shoeing, and if attacked with founder are 
irreparably injured. \Alioevcr buysfi horse viitb such 
feet, will sooner or later have cause to lament his bar^ 
gam. If it is more upright, the sole will be thick 
'ind concave; and if the w'all is high and deep at the 
heels, (if not the result of bad shoeing, which is 
(‘awiJy a^^eertained by the action,) such f<‘ct are liable 
to Contraction, grogginess, sanderack, &c. 

Tax CHEST, Upon the form of the cht*st depends 
the value of the animal; without plenty of room for 
those important organs, the lungs, there can he ht# 
tie speed, and Jess endurance. And the extenml m-* 
dieatiim of the sise of the lungs, is the form and 
mm of the chest* 

The capacity of the chest depends more on the 
form than the circumference, for wdicrc the gbih is 





ei|aal lu t^vo autjisals, one nmj. hnw 
hitigs thau tJie otlu j. 

Nariow-ciuN(r<l h<)j>v >. ciui stnnd nofali^ne, have 
seldom pood do^'t'^-iioo, ddhcult to kv<})in <oji- 
dition, aiK. an p>oyed bj the si thiu a 

divii'ib* (d Mdt(f oi a hvoshaig pjallop TLc^ lo 
lisnally m i’ i (, tea a uid lonp n ho h i» i I 
lu iho lau£2;uiiii-o oi the tabic “hu\o bto inutile’!) 
light apdor lla in. ’ 

r 

llouaa-ehostcri hor^os are gt'oeraily slow, stroag^ 
and easdy kept ni condition; I it they are apt to 
accumulito ho^h, and are easily bh^wn^ and, from the 
pireularform ui tlnii thefts,are unable to enlarge its 
capacity vihtn increas(‘d circulation rccjuirc^ e. But 
for speed and endurauec, the most desirablt^ for? i of 
the cJieM IS that il bt deiji, and barrel out behind 
the elbou; it cannot be tcio deep m the girth m any 
horse. fcJueh a tonn is ot’ the utmost advantage in a 
hor^e of speed, not only by givnry capacity to the 
chesty but by givina: ino.e room for ibe attachment 
of those muscles, on and between the ribs| which are 
ualled into action when the breathing is acwltrated 
by over f^xertion, l^y effecting increased ex pans iojI of 
the chest, and leheviug the distress of the animal. 

The UAK»Bn, or sides, should be deep and round, 
and not hat. When a horse is flatsided, the belly 
IS pendant and such horses usually have bad action, 
imu are only tit for slow work. 

& should be stmighft and sufficiently long 
m for the saddle. The advantage oi* di»- 
of a long or short back depends entirely 
purposes for which the horse is required, 
general purposes, a horse with a short m&m is 







They arc proverbially hardy, can carry 
f^n’cat 'wcc^'btj aiul endure much fatigue* But on 
tSic fitiu'r band, tUui artion is coiihacd, they arc sel- 
it‘ ui fa'>. ji-id 'lorudirucv^ uneasy ui then' paces and 
'pi to r.\eneuci! \ ! )mj; b'd< k is favorable to case 
n ’ i‘a]'»..!:v ej pro^M^iu/Oj but is uiilfivorable to 
M Imcno^ koavy 'vrrjrkt. Sadcile backed 
MO!*«;es, p, wl^u ih^ back is are also weak, 

' u v<"»’v 1 in tbcir p i s 


Tun LOINS cannot be too broad or too nlilfecular in 
any description of itorse, for breadth here gives 
strength without interfering with speed. The loins 
fthonld also be straight. At the junction of the l^ack 
and loins, in some liorscs, there is ni irwkntation,. 
whicL shew imperfection m tlic. coisstructigni ot the 
spine, it is a serious defect, and is icriwd 'baeijy 
Joined.^ When the eurv<* is upwards, thoiig^h it com 
fen^ strength, it is an nii•lightly defect, the elasticity 
of the spine, L*. diminislu'd, and the horseds paces 
are unpleardiit, it uteimcd roach-baeked, 'and h"om 
their hind legs bLing brought loo much under the^b 
thpy arc very ap 1 to over-readi. 


Tue QtTARfERs fu’c ciui^ dcrcd by judges to be 
most important joints m the fiaine' on their defve^ 
lop<iment depend his power and speed. Their 
nan^culanty denotes power, and their depth, breadth? 
and widtli indicate ihe advantageous direction of 
that pdwor. ' When thw is want of breaiith frdhi 
the haunch hones backward, sho^n by the h>w setting, 
on the tail, as eJccmplilied in the cart-hors^t, tlieire’ 
is Usually conhned and alow action, unless 
anted for by depth and width. - 


m 


|o|'hauiick and.waB api'cad' thi^s areyeW? 

I'V’' tik . u 



ractcinstic <if tii<j woll brcd-ivorse, and give swurity 
agaiuat eutti»g as it progresses, 

fttJE HOCKS are most importatit and complex 
joiiJts> upon whose proper formation are essentially 
connected the excellence and value of the animal. 
They should be large lean bony joints, broad and 
fiat as you stand by the side, for their breadth is 
dependant upon the length of an iuiportaut lever, the 
(off caiet») which corresponds with the heel in man, 
into whd^e points are insert (id the most powerful of 
the muscles used in beudmg the leg. In draught 
horses, it is coni]>aratively short and upriglit, and 
consequently their stride is limited; but in speedy 
hom’S It is long, l^hich has the eficit of bending the 
leg to the poper position unebr the body. 

Position! of tub uinu legs. Viewed from behind, 
the tluglf should be well spread, d(iseendmg to the 
ground perpendicular^ without auy lucliiiation in¬ 
ward or outwarii, either of the hock, or pasterns, 
the weight and strain will be then ('qually bprae by 
the various parts. 

The proper position of the hind foot of a hackney 
is, when the horse is standing with them both equal 
or opposite each other, about three to four inches 
behind a line falling from thii stifle joint. If the 
legs are behind this point, he said to have his legs 
behind him,” On the flexure and position of the 
hmd leg depends his speed; the nearer he can place 
his hind legs under his body to the centre of gravity 
in the gallop, the grcat(‘-r will l>e hia power and 
celerity, and tliat power depends on the formation of 
his hock, for in proportion to the length and power 
of his hock will be his spring. 



KXtlfeRNAt ( ONFOttMATlOBf. 


CoLOims AMD M vRKiNos By Tnftiiy pei^sons, the 
jri^od or bad qualitirs of horbcs are supposed to be 
connected with particular colors, that their tempera¬ 
ments and ajititude for exertion ate traceable to th« 
colour of the shin. That some colours are not so 
prevalent among: well-bred horses, and that other 
colours arc rnoie common among horses of no brecd- 
t*ig at all, IS apparent to every observer; hut I an 
disjio&ed to consider they have been so bred, because 
their price is very often influenced by whatrhappeus 
to be a fashionable colour, and that predisposition to 
disease or aptitude for work depends more on breed¬ 
ing and form than on colour. 

Again, it IS often asserted, and with positiveiu^s, 
111 It white legs are predis])osed to cracks and grease, 
hveu though we very often bee white hiiK eidcked, 
I do not perceive the ncccsbaiy conne^mon.between 
the disease and the colour, and it is thus easd^ ex¬ 
plained not that the leg is wc akei, but that ith (olour 
exposes it to be weakened. White kgs bting cmily 
btaincd, from the dcfeiit to keep tluui clean, au 
mote frequently washed; and by carik^s grooni'. 
the legs art often left to dry of themselves, the 
i vapoiatum from a wet suiface produces cold, and tlie 
repetition of the practice ultimattly repels the secre¬ 
tion of the greasy matter necessary to keep a part of 
bO much motion, soft and pliable, and mdamniation 
and cracks arc the result; the same may he observed 
of white hoofs, the frequent wettings rcnderuig the 
horn haid and buttle. 

The Greys, of which there are several varieties, the 
silver, iron, dappled, and ffca-bittcn, and by many arc 
valued on account ot llieir buuity; but during the 
moulting season th(*y are objectionable, as saddle 
hoi bos, from soiling tluir ndtib^ cloUics. 



TttK HOB-^IVKIIKPISH^H OUXDTS: 


The dapploil ^rcy i'* a givat favoiivde^ the darker 
the better, as lie ntaiiib his colour the louy;(‘st ot‘ the 
p‘(‘vs; and trom bt^ais; favourites, they have been 
11101 e improv(d than the other varietits, h) tin addi¬ 
tion of Ixtter blood. 

The pi(b«'ild ik rarely liked aB> hackruys, though in 
jdiaeton or liL>ht e<irriaire, if \\i]l luaiehed, llu'y Inoe 
a ver> pierty eth (d. Of the eln stuul theie uie tluec 
vai’K tiev tin sorid, liaht, and daik; tlie li^ht have 
fr qu< OM) lai’f^e ^mteinuxhires ol nhite; and in tin 
eoarse britds th(‘ v\hol<‘ face 'ivhito, and in all, the 
lees ar(' apt to be whitt'j tin' Jiniiter shades are sup¬ 
posed to be ('Innacteiistie ot delnlity of constitution. 
The (ko’k ehestnnts aie comnionlv eonsidi'nd as of 

r w 

sound constitutioii and p^reat eiiduidnee, but o( hot 
and 111 ry^ cm pels, and their teet more prone to eon- 
irai’tum.thfu my other colour. 

(M the bays there are various shade., hi>ht and 
(huk, termed hnuht-bnys, yellovi-bays, uud bunvn- 
bays. The dappled'ba} is ?oi esteemed colour, ami so 
IS the bns^ht'bay, if aecompannd b) a blaek-mane 
and tail, or a dorsal listing. '^1 ne ihuk-iiays aie more 
estefitted, it m adilition to blaek-nmnes and tails 
their jomts and le<T:;s are blai'k. The hays and 
In owns have of hiti }i.ns been brul with inueh cari‘, 
mirl display a considei able deal of blood. 

Tbe browiiH not bi'iup so fashionable a colour, have 
not had a<‘ mueli attention paid to them, and are 
lompuratively eoaise: but tiioye that are well bred, 
are usually good. Tiiere is not usually so much 
show as JU the bays, but liny are stronger and more 
useful horses. In the ilaik-biown, when the mtuzle 
is of a fail colour, it is usually considered a mark of 
(^odnes^, 
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Tiu* black horso present*; every \anrty of charartiT, 
troiji the most fnnons to the most and are 

HHid to be more subject to vice, disease, and blindness 
than any other colour. A star m a black-horse is 
eonsidcred a beauty, and black-horses with brown 
muzzles and danks, are usually considered good. 


EX A-MINATION OF HOUSES FOR PURCHASE. 

Having found a horse whose exterior confornnMion, 
size, and apparent strength, seem suitable to your 
purpose, we ^ill now proceed to give such intor- 
inution as will enable the buyer, by careful examun^- 
tioa, to recognize those defects, blemisiies, symptoms, 
and appearances which latent disease ami injurns 
assume, and thus prepare Inm to detect the yinltilti- 
dino IS impositions which have been resorted to by 
the lower class ol dealers to disguise indications of 
uusoundness. 

Unless proper precaution is used m the e^tamina- 
tion of horses for purchase, the law will not proted 
a man from the consequences of his own neglect, and 
jt lias been held that a warrantry against apparent 
defe( ts is bad in law, the purchaser being ex] ected 
not only to possess ordinary skill, but to exhibit 
oidmary caution. 

A defective horse is dear at any price, while the 
value of a good one, is, as compared with a bad one, 
as infinity to nothing. In clioosing a horM‘, let the 
buyer be ever so good a judge, and his mspiction bo 
ever so minute, he must take sonic things on trust. 
A perfect knowledge can onl^ he obtained on tiial, 
which should always be taken, xf possible, but which 







H not always to bt’t had. For mstAiice, M)mc liorses^ 
nvhon tmnud of si\ or wpn years old, an* suhjoot to 
«i dry ehronu* c<nif>h, which conas on at ujKirt.nn 
timea, pciliajis t\Mn or thnci a day, homotimrs ait(r 
or (hulking; orchaiiictaoi tcmpiaatuit* may 
induce it; as when ho (sniios into, or g;(K's out of 
stable. Oeoasionally a dote* of physic, and in some 
ca«rcs a bttlc attention <o his dul, will pie’itnt rt-oc- 
cuninof of bis couy;h for two or tbroc days, or 
c^cll we|ks, wlieu it will re-appear 

With a respectable doaler, after using your (‘}es 
and disciotion, ^ou had bettor depend on the war¬ 
rant! )(> and ins obanuter, thm by any tinned ssary 
display of snspunon, offtnsi\ely question his honesty. 

verthekss as tin trade is talun up by ne(‘dj gen- 
tkinen of good standinsr m socuty and biokui down 
b!ink-l(^s of Ksjitctable toniKSums, who au* e\ir 
ready to gi\e a warr.intry not wotlh a dump, or satis¬ 
faction, it you an dissatislnd tluicat, it >ou luie 
KMsons to snspirt the* horsi, oi hi inasttr, the 
directions hero laid down will be found useful 
Always bear in mind that the obstrvation of om* 
symptom should niduoo the e\<nniiKr to follow uji 
the inquiry into thus otlur symptoms which aie 
elnnactt nstie of the ui^pocttd disease, dehet, or 
nnsimndness, 

The b(&t time to \iew a horse is (wly in thi* 
mormug, in th(* stables, as then if there is any still¬ 
ness in the joints, oi tt ndciicy to swelled Itgs, it wiU 
he must apparent, 

'^Hie horse should always be ovaimrifd from a 
ataii of nst. If tlu'te aie any symptoms of Ins 
hawng been previously (mtosciI, such as sweat 
nbpnt luM Withers, or lus li^gs have been recently 
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wa^lx’cl, it IS adivisa})l<i hr should be lel’t i« his stall 
Id] rool: fot there is more thhn one specie*^ of lanie^ 
uess, wiiieli beeoiues less apparent after exemse, 
;u»d wh(‘re there is a feiideoey to swelled a smart 
trot and grooming wall hue liih legs, and render 
them clean. 

Tins preciitdionary Tn<‘asiuT la more especially to 
b< la Ken wlxm you susp(*ct your man, for m horse* 
buynig we have to desil vMth gentr)^ who are ac- 
(jn unled with the seienct of imposition m^all its 
r.iniifieatioiH, A stable ex.inmiation is the best lor 
ohtsenmg nidaeatious of wmd-sueknig, cnb-bitang, 
chrome (ough, the htate of ilic respiration, and for 
dis<oveiin^''\Kv. 

For tins purpose, always hiuc a hors;* bhewii 
f|UKlly, when tlieie is niiieh noist and bustle, thue 
IS pimirdly Aomethim; wrong; and when the‘aumial 
IS agitattd, hbnbt ianuoic^s will <'.eape the eje. 

Tlie fust thing to be oliserved is, that w'hi u stand* 
mg evenly, the weight is thrown equally on both 
ft el. If thor<‘ be any eomjilaint in the fore feet, 
one will ])robably be ‘'pointed,’^ that is, extemled 
belo!(* tin other, or he will freqiuutly alter the powi* 
turn of them, taking one up. mid setting the otlier 
down; or thi* hind legs will be brought under the 
body to relieve the fore fi et of some portion of the 
weight. Any of Ihcst' symptoms will direct your 
attention to t)ie feet when you see him out. 

To judge of his respiration, if is necessary to be 
acquainted with the indications of health. Obh<*rvc 
if the iiank altiTiiately rises and fails with rcgulauty. 
In health, thi* res])iration of the hoi sc jr from four to 
(‘ight per mmnto, average six m tlic day time; dtu*- 
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ing sleep it is seldom more thaw four, if quicker 
tban ordinary, it betokens present fever, or defec¬ 
tive lungs. 

Should it arise from present fever, other symp¬ 
toms will be develojied, such as increased jjulse, 
heat of mouth, and dulncss, while the delicate pink 
appearance which the membrane covering the ])ar- 
tition of the nostrils assumes m health, will be 
increased in colour. 

But lip none of these symptoms of ill health are 
present, and yet the horse heaves at the Hank more 
than ordinary, if the weather be moderate, and the 
stable not oppressively hot, it is probable such a 
horse is thick winded. 

When inspiration appears to be performed readily 
and quickly as m health by a single actum, but 
expiration with difficulty by an iiTcgiilar and pin- 
longed movement, or double action, the respiratory 
muscles appearing as if interrupted ui the act of 
expelling the air, and then the flank drops suddenly, 
it is a symptom of broken wind. His cough should 
then be tried. The cough of a broken-wnuled horse 
is a peculiar low hollow grunt, difficult to describe, 
but when once heard easily recognized. 

The cough can generally bo elicited by pinching 
the iarym or treachmj though, occasionally, this 
fails, for some sound, as well as broken-winded, 
horses, cannot be made to cough at all. In these 
eases, when there is any irregularity in the move¬ 
ment of the flank, which would lead to the suspi¬ 
cion of broken wind, and there is unusual hardness 
of the windpipe, which does not give wpy on pinch¬ 
ing, it may be taken as a synqitom of disorganiza¬ 
tion, in addition to the broken wind. 
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If tlic hair is rubbed off in some places, especially 
about the head, Hanks, and tail, or he is observed 
liiniself ag:ainst the sides of the stall, there 
IS danger of his being mangy3 and in this case his 
coat will be found rough and staring. 

The absence of the vices of kicking and biting 
may be inferred from the manner of the groom 
when entering the stall, and liy the quiet nu'-thod 
l\lll^'^\ineh he uncloths and dusts him over, and 
combs out Ins nume and tail, Jf hq be a biter, his 
head will [iroliably he tied short to tlic' neck, or the 
groom will seiy.e hold of him short b\ the halter or 
bndlc, sometimes giving him a shake, or looking 
st(‘rnlv at him. Desire to see Ins hind and fore feet,. 
and by the manner in uhich be permits the groom 
to lift them, a guess may be made as to ii?$ quiet¬ 
ness to groom his heels, or shoe- 

^Thile the horse is m the act of being led out of 
the stable to the light, closely dbserve ins manner 
and action: if the ears move in quick changes of 
direction, as if alarmed at every noise, and he hangs 
back on the halt(‘r, raising his feet higher than ordi¬ 
nary, and putting them down as if fearful and 
uncertain of his step, it leads us to suspect his eyes, 
though Kometiines these symptoms will be observed 
when the eyes are perfect, if the stable has been a 
dark one. 

When the horse is shewn out, notice if he stand 
firm on his feet, with his weight thrown boldly on 
his back smews and pasterns. If there is any ap¬ 
pearance of shaking or tottering of the tore limbs 
indicative of groggincss, it will be t‘ndeavoured to be 
disguised by the groom continually pitllmg at the 
bit, to make him sliift his legs and stand advan-* 
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'ta^ouely* A lain« hoi^se is never pernutted to slan^| 
btjll a moment, and the groom, though pretending to 
soothe, IS m reality agitating him, while the shreM?i| 
and crafty seller will most probably endeavour ‘to 
withdraw your scrutiny from tln‘ defective point, by 
calling your attention to Ins spirit or playfulness. 
If any of these manoeuvres arc apponoit, be upor. 
your guard. The groggy horse mehnes a little 
forwai'il at the knee, or it is r(‘adjly by the least 
toueli^t behind, he rests his wiught on his toi^s, and 
when Htandini:: nudisturbed, brings his hind kgs 
under him. Some young horses, before they have 
been backed, have tins deformity, from malformation 
of the kni*e; but if, in addition to the biuulmg 
* forward, there is any ti’cimdous motion of the limbs, 
It 18 a duided proof of the e\istauef of tliat most 
destructive affectlou - NovfcaUtr (iuea^e. Whatever 
his age he stumld be rejected— Nlvi ii iiu'i a 

TOTrfilttNG nOUff.1'. 

Another ikeeption is (‘ffeeted by stamlmg a horse 
up hill; the shoulder i> made to appear more slofimg; 
and dealers, to giv<‘ tioit appearance, desire the near 
leg to stami before the oth< r 

Though the dealer is pevfeelly justified lu these 
Jittle manoeuvre's to slieu off tiis goods to the best 
advantage, mire especially in so fancy aii article as 
a horae; which is no more than is done and allowed 
by every tradesman; th<‘ prudent purchaser w^J not 
please his eye at the expenee of his judgement, but 
sec the horse on level ground and witli his ft'ct 
placed even. 

If one foot IS more upright than the other, that 
foot IS diseased; the same weiglit is not tin own on it; 
and the horse never shams: if it is of diflirent tern- 
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fierature, skdivc disease is goiag on^ if an o)d stand¬ 
ing complaintj the feet will he found of different 
^sr^c, and possibly the muscles of the arm and 
sllouldcrs diminished m size. 

Taking our jiosition m front of the horse^ we exa¬ 
mine his fore kgs; that they are in proper position; 
that there is no weakness in the ]iasternsj or en¬ 
largement of tlie fetlocks; and that th(‘ i( et are of the 
same sVe, and stand square to tlie front. 

ti Wc judge of the general state of the animaPs 
health by his breathing condition, the brightness of 
his eye, the colour of the Tucinbrane lining the lul, 
and that of tlie membrane lining the nostril, which 
in health is of a jiale pink. U it iw a Hond rod, 
there is excitement ot the s)stun, and if it is pale, 
approaching to white, it is a sign of debility,^ 

* 

Each nostril should be akiTuately closed by the 
band, to ascertain that the an p.ussages are no! ob¬ 
structed by jiolypus, or enliirgenunt ol the turbuiated 
bones. 

If there is any increased discharge from th(‘ ims- 
tPils, you will probably lie told it procf'ids troni slight 
cold; in that case, an accelerated ]mLse rtud aff< ctiou 
iif the eyes are usually concoiintants; lU'veithi h>s, 
ts a precautionary nn’asure, the liranclics ot the 
Inder jaw should b<’ felt for enlargcnK‘nt (d‘ the 
glands; if, altliongh enlarg(‘d, th(‘y are moveable and 
.endcr, it is probably notliing more than a c^tarrllal 
affection. And heie it may be necessary io observe, 
that in deciding upon the disease with winch the 
horse is aiflictcd, it is requisite to bear ui mind the 
age of the animal. In exauiiuing the head of a 
young horse, should the space between the branches 
be hot, tumid, and ttmder, the membrane of the 
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nose intcnae'Jy red, with profuse diaehurge from botli 
nostrils, and eon[!;h ?md fever present itself, we may- 
more than suspect strangles. Where, 1io\vc\(t, tlua’c 
IS neither cough or hwer, but one nostril, and that 
the lefty aflecied, the disehaige lighter in colour, and 
almost tianspanmt, yet claniiny and siieky, and 
the gland on tliat sid(‘ adhi^reiit to the jaw born', 
glandei’s IS mdicated In this case, slumld tli(‘ lining 
niemhrdiK' of the nostril be fo'ind pale, or of a leaden 
colou^r, with small circular nleers, having abrupt and 
proininent (^dgos, there cun bi no second opinion otti 
the subject 

15ut we caution the inexperienced examiner not to 
mistake the oritiee of the nasal duct, which is situated 
m the inner side, just witiini the nostril on the 
contun^alion of the common skia of the muzzle, 
and winch conveys the tears from the eye into tlie 
nose,*for an ulcer; and warn him, in ail suspicious 
cases, to be careful he has no chaps or soil* placi s, on 
Ins head or face, as this dreadful dise.tse is umpics- 
tionably commumcablo to the human biung. As few 
pel sons will buy a horse with any symptoms of 
actual disease, howiwcr slight, if they can help it, 
tin* empnry is better left to a jirofcvssional man, in 
case any of these sym}}tums make their appearance 
after purchase. 

His (’rest should feel hard and full, and firmly 
and closely attached to his neck; if it be lax, he is 
out of condition. His skin should feel kind, and 
look glossy, and the muscles of the body feel bard 
and 8])ungy to the touch. In the old horse, the lu^ad 
growls leau and fine, and the features more striking 
and blood hkc, the neck withers short, and the 
back sinks; the bps exhibit a lean and sbrivellod ap¬ 
pearance, and the lower hp hangs considerably below 









the Upper, In youth they are round upd plump, ^ 
and meet together, and the ridgea of the roof of the 
iiiouth will be found prominent. In age, the middle 
of the nose will someliines be found indented by the 
long-continued pressure of the nose-hand of the 
head stall la liftixtg his lip, if the incision teOth 
shut close, even, and are perpendicular, he is young. 
As he grows older, they project forward in a horkon- 
tal direction, and the upper and under edges do not 
meet with evenness, the upper protecting wet the 
under teeth. The longer his tee* are, the gums 
being dry and shrunk from tifem, the more ad¬ 
vanced he is in age. 

This appearance of his teeth cannot be altered by 
the arts of the dealer. In youth, the teeth are flat¬ 
tened at front and rear, and long from sid^e to side; 
at eight years old they are oval; as age advances, 
they become round, and in extreme old age triangu¬ 
lar, yellow, and mesrusted, and the tusks become 
blunt. 


If there are any marks of extraordinary wear in the 
central teeth, there is reason to suspect crih-hUmg, 
and in old cribhers the outer edge of the front teeth 
are worn away, and little pieces are sometimes 
broken off by the attrition against the mangeTj if 
such is the case, look to the nock for marks of tim 
crib-biting strap,” 


Dwhonest dealers attempt to ag«, b, 

reproducing the mark m the comer teeth by means 
of a hot iron or caustii^the fraud is easily detected 
by a horseman, as it is usuallv Over don^ Wod the 
marks do not correspond with the fengthj, kOd 
duration of the teeth, and the 
is usually loth to have his mouth me 



Hfeiring att(?utivdy looked over the boi^e as ha 
stands, and disctJverfd nothing objectionable to tjie 
aje, It 18 iimdent to see him through his paces before 
proeedma to ascertam, by careful mmmatiou, whai 
defects, okmishcb, &c. which may have a teudC^ 
to produce uu'-mmdm ss, he is afhicted with; a^ thOs 
action of a hois(, when closely observed^ guides us tu 
his detK ti\e pumts. ^ 

He should be fijst waiUd, ami then trotted, witli- 
out any%hij) nup him, slowly down the rule, allow¬ 
ing the artunal to ha\e the whole of the halter 
to himselfj his head will then be entirely uncon- 
stramed, and any irregularities in his action are 
easily detected 

Tlie action whojdd k aerntim/eih thost attentively 
immediifely he ste))« o/l, as dfd'Tts arc then most 
vitejhh,‘for, not nulrequentl), lam^ne^'S disippears 
aftci fev*r momentfi’ (\ereise. ^ 

Should one of the fore leet be much affected, it 
will be evident, by the up and down motion of the 
head, and the did(*rent degree of force with which 
he puts his feet to the ground. Horses that are 
lame before, drop their huids when stepping on the 
sound leg, and laise it when the weight is thrown oU 
the lame kg, but when they are lame behind, the 
action ^though not so perceptible) is reversed; they 
thifow up their head a hitle when the sound leg comes 
fo the ground, and depress it when the lame leg 
propels the body, and tW motion of the lame leg is 
slow, while the sound Une is jerk^d^^mekly forward 
to sustain the weight. 

Whm both fore feet are equally tender (which is 
mot umeommUn in groggy horses) it ih more difhc ult 
to judge of hi« Action—it is not uneven, and the 
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limp IS not perceptible, hut he steps short and feel- 
uigiy, with a general appcaranee of contraction, Bjs* 
lonest deal(‘rs at fairs and auctions, resort to a 
cliPine by winch groggy lameness m one leg is dis- 
/nM'd ]»v making the action fv^on. It i« known in 
M* <(us partb, by tin* "IdiiL' ^ un of diAmonding, 

1 cAumg, bdancnm, r ^ u" f 

U IS ])('UbinK It n V, iin sIkh' ot the 

mud Toot, anti pining <o ’h* m ic niili) it yields 
to the pressure oi tin* tbumb. Tin,shoe is tflen le- 
placed, and a wedge ol* wood, a pebble, or bean, is 
driven in between tin* wolo «nd bhoc, until sufficient 
pain IS produced to make fb^ h(>r e iqually lame on 
both legb Altheugh ib* > is i*ss evident, 

yet u person aeeuslouud o» i i j of iiof'^es, wiU* 
easily defect it, and if (1 < tmn i.u Miio;ve(i^T ‘ stand 
lUidistinhf a, if wdl evifhni something i HTong^ 
by lur upeatedls shdtmg hi. legs. 

Another trick of these ruffians, resorted to to con^ 
ccal lameness, or to give an appearance of eimrg) to 
the sluggard or woiti-ouf horse, is the torture of tha 
lasli, termed firing. The poor animal, previously to 
being shewn, is so barbuionsly fiagellaicd, lhat under 
the juifueiiee of terror of the fur'be. appheaf ion of 
the whi). his attention is withdiawu from the 
case, he feels not the lesser psm, but trots off heed¬ 
less of bis lameness, or at least shownng if much 
less. Whenever there is much punishment, or the 
Ihitiat of it, while shewing a horse, be suhe tUEbe 

IS SOMETUINO TO CONCEAU. 

In his trot, if the action is good, the foot is boldly 
delivered with what may be almost termed an allegro 
movement. Its course is straight forward, and down^ 
ward, not dishtug to cither aide; Che motion should 
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b6 firom the elbow as well as tbe knee; the hind legs 
gaUiered well undet the body, following with regu* 
larity and precision; the toes fairly raised from the 
ground, and spread pretty accurately m the impress 
of the fore feet; if they pass beyond, they are likely 
to over-reach. In the trot, he should go lightly with 
the ibre-feet; but strike the ground energetically 
With the hind, taking a long darting stride, and 
shooting, as it were, the body forward. 

In trotting, the horse that throws his legs con¬ 
fusedly about, sbonld he rejected, fur thou^ most 
young and uneducatbd hwes have an ungraceful 
and disorderly action, the sluggard is never precise^ 
and uniform in his trot. 

In criticising action, attention must be paid to 
breed, Wat it should be sufficiently high in a hack, to 
clear aW ordinary m^egulanties on the giwnd; if it 
IS very high, look out tor trace of having worn a 
knee cap. Be careful to observe that he does not 
occasionally drop; a casual giving way on either leg, 
in the trot, is a sufficient hint to reject the animal, he 
will certainly fail when put to worlc. 

Tliough the best horse may stumble, if, after trip¬ 
ping, he spnnp out as if he feared the whip or spur, 
yim may justly suspect him to be an old offender, 
which will induce you to look to his knees and head. 
Observe that be goes clear in all his paces, and that 
one leg does not intiwfere with the other; horses that 
go Veiy near are more likely to cut when tired. 

She carriage of the head and tail are points to 
srtireh the eye of a good judge will be directed. If 
Ahd tail goes to and fro when m action, like the 
^ pMuIgm of a clock, it is a good sign of blood and 
' ^utcadineas. 



He should nrtw b^u^inotititedi and tha trial be 
repeated on the stones oir hard road, or, what is pre¬ 
ferable, on a rough and stoney dechvity, for there 
are many eases of slight lameness which do not shew 
on soil ground, at a walking pace, or when the horse 
is unburdened. If he step away boldly, the toe in 
a direct line with the body, the knee fairly bent, and 
bis foot np and planted firmly down again on the 
grouTid, fearlessly and Hat, without any dropping of 
his bead, you may conclude him sound inaction. 
His hind legs, well lifted up and locked well under 
him, should follow his fore legs with regularity j and 
if in running him up hill he goes without dragging 
his toe, you may infer the same behind* In the 
gallop, if he takes up his legs (juiek and dashes in 
his hauncht^s, nor bringing Ins hind legs after hitOi 
his action is good. During this display of slction, 
the examinant will have an opportunity of fudging 
of the perfection of his wind; if he does not ride 
the animal himself, he should stand close t<f\the 
horse at the moment he comes ui to the gallop# 

The thick-winded horse breathes with difheultjr, 
and is soon distressed. The Hanks heave miudi And 
rapidly; then^ is some little noise; but the labolloua 
heaving of tlie Hank is the principal indicatiowi 
horse unubcd to exercise, or if fat, or exercised <Sti a 
full stomach, will show aymptoms of thick wind; and 
it has been observed of great feeders who never 
breathe freely until they have gone a mile or two, or 
begin to sweat, that they are able to do more work 
than others that do not labour under the aame 
difficulty* 

Tub whbbssbk, in addition to being thick winded, 
utters a sound like an asthmatic person when a iitfic 
hurried. WhiitJAing may frequently be heard while 
at rest in the M.ible. E J 
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than the wheea»;r^ hut it is ouiy h^aM ate exemse. 
au4 that ai some ecrntmuauee^ a short gallop up hilt 
is sometimes necessary to devalope tt, hut the 
whistler IS soon distressed, Never buy a whistler^ 
he oauuot improve ou your hand> and he is almost 
sure to get to worse/^ Said Sir Henry Peyton to 
Nimrod j an opinion to which I cordially subscribe; 
and the same itdvice may be given ot all these affec¬ 
tions o( the air pasbages. 

Eosrmg is not heard at rest. In the majority it 
is only developed by meertion, which quickens the 
brtathingx and the noise is increased m proportion 
^ the paeO ts accelerated; though in a few it is 
ishdible as soon as put into the trot. Knowing dea}>* 
ers, who wish to present the noise from reaching the 
mirs of an inexperienced purchasei** when shewing a 
« Bull'' of good action, start the horse a consider* 
able distance before putting him to the gallop, and 
in returning, slacken the pace, so that the brt^ahing 
becomes tranquil before the horse reached the exa* 
miner; this is called ‘^coming the long trot/' Many 
ctf lesions are consequences of mtlamed lungs^ 
or diseased alterations of the air pas«tsges, and most 
of them are modiffcations of the same ihsease^ Ikune* 
tunes, they exist m so slight a degree, as to be disco¬ 
verable only by quick and longt^conUnued exertions 
but, when they are suspected, they should be tried 

3 a brushing gallop, though this is not 4ways 

owed* 
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at ifee^ate of the breathing, li the common wajTof 
mabw the horse cough, which If ^oss, and acemh- 
pkw^by a short gromi, is conclusive, and the cha* 
grant, u4cn alarmed, is not to be mkoh- 


d^rnood* But the coogb k not «ilw%y» bud ^ 

th6ref<»:<!e not iuMibi^. If tli^foare tte® in iKdij^ 
eause {or doubt and suapkioni it is bettct to call to 
a piofossional man, tnoro espaoklly as tbo slighter 
affections are apt suddenly to terminate in the 
greater without muchwyraming, m a very short time, 

Wc now proceed to search for blemishes and 
thosn indications of unsouudness which ato apparent 
to external examination, bearing in miud, s^^^symp- 
toms or suspicious appeai*ance8 in»his action, that 
may lead us to suspect particular parts, which should 
then be subjected to the severest scrutiny. • ' 

Any scars about the head, should direct attention 
to the knees, or they may lead one to suspecst there* 
may have been an attack of megrims or staggers. 

The neck shotild be searched to aseertiun that 
Imth jugular veins are perfect, which is discovered 
by pressing on the lower part of the neck, with sof* 
heient force to stop the return of blood from the 
head; if the vein be perfect, it will fill anil Swell 
from that point upwards towards the head. The 
loss of one of them, if recent, predisposes the horse to 
staggers or apoplexy, and he cannot be turned out to 
grass or straw yard without risk. The Withers 
should be exammod for bruises from the saddle, as he 
IS unserviceable as long as heat or swelling continues. 

^ The slightest tei^dcncy to sore back makes a hor^j^^ 
nhserviccablc for many months, and not unfre^nent|y ^ 
causes him to rear and plunge on mounting. 

ThjS shohlders should be examined iiumonrs. 
If W Aoy marks of setons or bhstem abom^ 
poinK k k pr<>babk he has been triiatcd for sbouldqf, 
huneness, amH the attrition of the pxamiwant will be 





iJitected to tHns foot; whioh, ninety-jiitio times <>nt of 
n hnndred, t)ie of lameness before. If that m 
fonnd rottxnj and strong, with the heels high, we may 
sasjpect nai^ienlar disease. 

llie chest and breast shonW also be searched for 
marks of rowels, setona, and blisters, for the remains 
of them liiider it probable that the horse has bi*en 
michi tnalimrit for inflamed Imiga or chest auc¬ 
tions, ^nd should, in prudence, direct the purchaser 
to asctitdan by r smart gallop whether the mischief 
IS of a permanent nature, more espi^cially if the 
horse IS narrow-chested. 

The knees should be examined with fho utmost 
We, first that they correspond in shape, and sc- 
enndly, t6 asoertam whether the skm has been broken 
by fails/ but it does not follow that a maik or scar 
indicates a stumblcr, and an accidental blemish 
should not induce at once to condturm a well- 
formed animal. 

A broken kn<‘e may liappen from variety of causes. 
The safest horse may fall by an unavoidable accident, 
such as a false step, from any thing giving way under 
the foot, as a round stone, from fatigue and oter 
eneition, or from a bad rider. But a broken knee 
is a suspicious cmcuinstance; it may be taken as an 
mditjatum of existing or recent umoimdneas, and 
the slightest mark calls for the most careful obser- 
Wimi of every paitof the hojac, of hjs make and 
Action, and suggests the narrowest scrutiny of thw 
kgs and feet; a tight shoe, a nail driven too closiSj^ 
or from bad shoeing. The toe being It ft too lopg 
oagses a horso to trip, tendemess in iho 
ipPraotion, groggy lameness^ corns, and thrush; t 
IKr on the he^nl, abo\< the tyc, (foi a decided thj| 



liovse leaveg unequivocal eigns tbcre) is a sus^^ 
picious sign; wben no trace of local disease can be 
ibuUd to account for them, the enquilry should 
followed up into the horse^s constitutioUi for the stag¬ 
gers 'or megrims ma^ have occasioned the accident4 

When a scar on the knee is observed in connect 
tion with low withers, a thick and upright shoulder 
and pasterns, with the legs inclined under the bone, 
he is unwise who does not take fhe hint that the 
faulty formation has not produced its natural^eonse^ 
quence. To discover the integrity of the knCei || 
not so easy os some suppose, as occasionally the haif 
grows so well over the wound, as to leave it hardly 
discernablej buf on minute msp<iction, when there 
has been a scar, an interception of the gloss is appa^* 
rent as if the hair grew in an oblique d^ection; 
should this be observed on bending the joint, tlio 
secret will be exposed. 

The shank should be examined for splint, strained 
or enlarged dexors, and the marks of dreing or 
blisters. 

In inspecting the leg, the eye alone should not be 
trusted, particularly in hairy legged horses; but after 
minutely comparing the appearance of the two limbs, 
the hand shquld be deliberately passed down both 
shanks before and behind; any diderenoe before or 
behind, points to a deviation from health. 

^ In ihe sound dat^limb, the tendon is Wed dedned, 
perfectly distinct, and has a hard tense feel that 
resembles the touch of a cord tightly strung. If the 
back sinews feel thick, the dexor tenduns and thHt 
sheaths swelled and rounded, leaving no distinctive 
marks as it were between the one and the Other, but 
alt swelled into one mass With thO bone, great mis« 
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at time ha]^p«ii!ed; either aoaie of the 
U^rtietot» have bteo mptuied, ot thete baa been 
ii^ilaiiimation, elTuaion, and adhesion of the vagmial 
or synovial sheaths of the dexor tendons; or 
ktioh reJakation has taken place Ikim strain and subsc- 
qttoot inflapoation as will always keep him weak* "When 
the injury is recent it is acqoinpaincd with more or 
liess swt^ifmgi heat, and laincnesh by 1 itne and treat¬ 
ment the first are removed but the --'wellm^ remains 
imd the thickening of the tendons shews tin miMluef 
'Lfdnit has been done. Whenever there is manifest 
^ of structure here, and yet the animal is 

^ Il|)ipkrently sound in action, the jmrehaser should bear 
in mind that the soundness is oiten the tfltet of rest; 
#and ibould the animal be again put to work, b( niii 
become lame.—And> bear in mmd, m such case, you 
cannot fUurn him, for nc man in his senses would 
give a special wairantry against it. 

SmKTS,—If large, are apparent by the de\iatioa 
of the outline of the leg; if small, the Land disco* 
vers hem. 


Every excrescence on the rannon bone, m horse* 
man's language, is termed a sphnt. The true splint 
is in fact a local conversion into bone of a p, *■ of the 


Ibmpormy cartilage, connecting together the large 
i «iid Smail tiCtacarpal bones. Tlie inflammation is set 
tJip by concussion or strain, Horses are lame from 
\ while there is inflammation in the cartilage, 
tumour is growing and distending the mum- 
^Igwering the bone and cartilage* But wben 
^ m formed, ^he inflammation has sub* 
penostrum has accommodated i^f 
e mstogetfient, tho horse is no lougeit lame, nor 
Iflmly to Inicomc lame from that s|di»t, than 
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The splint; if so Urge as to interfere 
vendering the horse liable to strike, is o 
or so near the knee or ligaments as to ii 
their freedom of action; otherwise they te of very 
little conscqueiiee be;^ond the blemish, destroying 
the line of bcanty. The ^vorst splints are those nOt 
(hseeiiTiible but b)? ilie kmenoss they produce, 

. M 

Any macks of firing or blistering should make 
the purchaser cautious, and endeavour to ascertain tho, 
cause of the treatment: after i?listermg, the hair k 
sorrichmes a .Abndc different in the colour, and starea 
a little, IS shorter and bristlcy, and wants the natural * 
gloss. 


wdtli''febhi’/' 


iterfhre widi" 


% HfeR 

The fetlock joint, from being the principal seat of 
motion below the knee, and from its complicated 
structure, is particularly subject to injuries* The 
fetlocks should be subjected to the strictest eitamk 
nation, for enlargements, whicli u'c best ascertained 
by carefully comparuEg tlicju with each other, as any 
difference in sir,e is m beat ire of strained or even 
ruptured ligaments, and consequently permanent 
M'eakmiss of that important part. i 

If th<‘ injury >s recent, there probably will be hea<^, - 
and pain on pressure; and any signs of bhsterinjj > 
o:ip other treatment, though no enlargement or lamer 
ness is apparent, should induce the buyer to 
the animal with the utmost suspicion* , , 


: If there are any sores or callous places ’ 

fetlocks or pasterns, he is a cutter, and polsihljfi 
jpsnks of the foot may be visible* If ibetb, 
malformation to aceount for it, it may ' 

' ^ ^ ■''J ^,1^( 
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done wlicn fatigued^ or it may have arisen from im¬ 
proper shoeing* his feet should then be examined. 

If an old offence, he tnay probably have a pecu¬ 
liar shoe, rather thicker and narrower in the web on 
the inside than the outside, and nailed only on the 
otftside of the foot, and round tlfe toe; or the oppo¬ 
site shoe is found hied away or bevilled off, with the 
hoof projecting a little over the shoe. Where the 
feet, though well formed, arc placed closer than desir¬ 
able'in narrow-chested borses, and therefore apt to 
rut, particularly when tired, we sometimes find a 
shoe IS adopted thinner on the inside than the out¬ 
side. 

At other times various ingenious devices, calculated 
rather to increase than remedy the evil, have been 
resorted to, such as putting on shoes narrower on 
the inside, and set within the crust and the wall of 
tlie ejuarters reduced m thickness by the rasp. If 
none of these stdieines have been resorted to, to 
obviate the defect, the horn of the opposite foot will 
sometimes be found polished by the attrition; for it 
is not the a/mc that cuts once in a hundred times, 
bui the hoof. In horscH that interfere, we generally 
find the inside quarter lower than the outer, or the 
toes turned outwards-—tho fault being in the leg 
tliat rt‘ccives the mischief while sustaining the 
weight, not in the foot that gives the blow. The 
tired horse throws his legs about, and frequently cuts 
himself; and it is a fault of most young uneducated 
horscs> especially if they have been backed or incon¬ 
siderately worked foo early. 

If tberc are any symptoms of knuckling or incli¬ 
nation of the fetlocks forward, serious injury has 
happened. 




PERPENDICULAR SECTION OP FOOT AND PASTERNS. 
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SECTfON OF THE FOOT OF THE HORSE. 
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Tlic bair above, and below the fetlock joint, should 

carefully searched for the scars left by the opera¬ 
tion of neurotomy, (the division of the nerves 
that supply the foot with sensation,) pricking the 
fetlock with a pin, if you have reason to suspect it 
has been performed, viull shew whether sensation 
has been destroyed. About die fetlocks arc fre¬ 
quently found little puffy tumours, absurdly denomi¬ 
nated windgalls, from a supposition of the farrier that 
they contained wind. 

Whenever parts move and press on each other, 
and between tendons, particularly about the extre¬ 
mities, there arc placed little vesicles, or shut socks, 
technically termed bursm mucasa, containing synovia, 
or joint oil, a lubricating fiiiid to prevent frictionj 
in sufficient quantity for all ordinary purposes of the 
animal. But w'hen the horse has been compelled to 
undergo exertion beyond that which is natural and 
beneficial, an increased supply of synovia is secreted, 
which distends the capsule: a repetition sets uji 
chronic inflammation of the synovial membrane— 
morbid secretion and visible enlargement is the re¬ 
sult. There are very few horses that have done 
much work that are without them. 

Though rest and pressure will diminish them, 
w hen once enlarged, labour wdl be sure to reproduce 
them; they seldom occasion any local disturbanci*, 
and are of no consequence beyond the blemish, unless 
they are very larger and in most cases may be re¬ 
garded as mere mdicatiOns of hard work. 

The pastern is the seat of a bony tumour termed 
ring bone; it is the result of mflammation and par¬ 
tial conversion into bone of that portion of the 
cartilages of the foot which rise above and nearly 

p 
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encircle the coronet* Thoae cartilages, cactending 
backward considerably beyond the codin bone* ioun 
the elastic frame of the posterior parts of the ioot; 
they here take on the name ol the lateral cai iilagea* 
MUien once ossified inlLinmiatiou is set up in this 
part, from its tendency to spread around tl»e pastern 
louit, it has taktn its name of nng-bone. When, 
however, the o**'<ification appears only at the quaitcrs, 
It is ttriued OhStJiiaiwn of the lateral carhlagts^ 
Or sidfiabones. It is discovered by their pronuncucy 
and their iigidity, when pressed between the fingtr 
and thumb# Dpou the mtegnty oi these jiarts 
depend the elasticity and consequent usefulness of 
the foot. However trifimg the apparent alteration of 
•structure, it is a serious detraction, fiom the efiicicncy 
of a hack; though, on soft ground, at a slow pace, the 
•draughtcliorse will work apparent!) sound. 

•r 

We now arrive at the foot, the foundation of the 
horse, and too much attention cannot be paid to it. 
If it is imperfect, all other pcrtectums arc valueless. 
The best wa) of judging whether there is any mal- 
forination of the ieet, either natural or the ri'sult of 
disease, is to iront the horse, and compare the two 
feet together; small feet are objectionable; and so 
a very huge foot, that is disportionate to his size, 
is to be avoidi d. 

Its wall should be round, smooth, level, and of a 
sinning daik colour; full m front, of a proper obli¬ 
quity, and jfree from nbs or seams, and perfectly 
cool. Its proper obliquity ought to be at an angle of 
forty-five degrees with the plane of the shoe. If 
M angle is materially less, the sole is fiat, or per¬ 
haps couvex; if the angle exceeds it, the foot is 
eontra«ted* 



When the outwai*<l Ime or profile of tlie hdof 
M'regulai*^ It mmrks wli«t is cslled a ^elly hot/* 
This IS decidedly bad. If there are any pratuboi* 
ratices or nn<?8 round it, they mdiOate that the feet 
have been effected with fever to such a degree as to 
piodu(e unequal growth of horn: which frequently 
]{‘aves some injurious consequences in the mternd 
part of the hoof; stick as a deposition of lymph 
betwwrt the horny and cartilaginous piwsses, which 
connect the foot and hoof together. U thertf is any 
deprcbsion or hollow, it betrays ‘Reparation of the 
foot from the hoof, and sinking of the cofin bowl, 
and the sole w^ill be found bulging. 

No man should trust to a superficial judgment o? 
the foot; for though he may sc<* the form and shape 
of the foot to be promising, yet there w other , 
things to be considered. It may be well formed, 
yet thm and weak; and those feet, eJttcrnMly tlie 
most perfect, are sometimes contracted internally, 
and are liable to the insidious afiection tertnnd navi-^ 
rular, or joint capsular disease, (Jontraction is a 
serious detVet; it is apparent and general, or occult 
(hidden) and partial. 

When apparent extemdlly, which is very common 
among high bred horses, with light heads and necks, 
high m the withers with sloping shoulders, and that 
gu near the ground, the foot presents more an oblong 
than a circular shape; the curved line towards the 
heels becomi^ straigiit, and the heck approaching 
each other* The frog is hard, dry, and compressed; 
the foot small, and the heek upright; altogether, the 
foot more resembles that of a mule than a horse* 

r 

But though a contracted foot is often an lUdica^^ 
tkm of past disease, and theie is a diuunution of 



elastricityj it i$ uo that it is m 

uiisouaduesa, or incapadtate^ a horse leoin ivoth* 
With we> such feet will >vork soundly to the end of 
theur liVesj for this chaiige in shape has been ef¬ 
fected by gradual and slow absorption and deposit; so 
that nature has had time to adapt the internal pai'tSi 
and accommodate itself to the change; for elongation 
of the foot has taken place. When such feet feel hot¬ 
ter than ordinary, distrust should lie awakened, more 
especially if there is a marked didercncc between the 
temperature of ode and the other. If there is indis¬ 
putable pomting, then the horse is unsound* 

Occult or partial contraction is not obvious exter¬ 
nally, but there is diimnished cavity of the horny 
box from mcrease of the sole in thickness. In this 
• ease we Msualiy find the foot of a circular figure, more 
uprighUthan natural, and displaying unusual appear¬ 
ance of compactne‘*<s of force and strength, the solos 
nnustially hard and thick; and if you have a firm un¬ 
yielding sole, in a circular foot, it is a rock of danger, 
and the forerunner of navicular disease. 

The inner quarters of the hoof must be most mi¬ 
nutely inspected for sand-crack; and it is not always 
easy, without minute scrutiny, to detect a sand crack, 
where an attempt has been made to conceal it. A 
montli^s run in marsby ground will often close it up, 
and low dealers, particularly at fairs and markets, 
and others who gain a livelihood by dealing ki 
screws/* have a knack of neatly covering the crack 
with j^itch, and the foot oiled, so as adroitly to con¬ 
ceal the crack; any oily appearance about the hoof 
should excite suspicion, and any fissui'e at ail re¬ 
sembling aand-ewk should cause jdtc horse to be 
nenunptorily rejected* Cracks indicate a dry and 
brittle hoof. The heels should be examined for any 



cmcks, or appearance oi heat and tendcrneisti, as they 
are exceedingly troublesome to cure. 

The frog, in its healthy state, must be firm yet 
pliable and elastic. If there is any smell, or if on 
squeesling the frog matter c\udes, there is a thrush. 
By many people, thrushes are considered of little iim 
porlanec; hut when it is considered that where there 
IS purulent matter there must have been inllam- 
matioR f add that when a horse with a thrush steps 
on a stone he frequently drops with the pain Ss if he 
was shot, to the peril of his rider and the rum of his 
knees, it must be admitted they serious objections 
in a saddle horse. If it can be ascertained that they 
arc not of long standing* or that the horse has-been 
placed in a situation so as to favour their approach* 
such as confinement on hot moist litter, they are of 
no more consequence than so nnieh dimiifiatirm in ' 
hia [ince as will cover the expenee of keep ^nd at¬ 
tendance while healing; but when a thrush aceom- 
panics a foot smaller than u^nal, the heels wind in, 
and the frog rotten, let him go as he will, he will 
not long remain sound. 

The sole of the foot vshould be subject to close 
examination; in its healthy and natural state it is 
inclined to be concave, but if m connexion with high 
heels an extraordinary concavity is present, it is a sign 
of internal contraction; if the sole is morbidly thick 
and does not give way during great etertion, the 
elasticity of the foot must be diminished. If the 
sole is less concave than natural, or approaching to 
fiat, the foot is weak. 

if the foot appears to have been lately eat nnusu^ 
klly deep at the angles, where iiie shofe meets the 
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inside ineelii; or if ^ my p«eii)i^iii^3( of «ibo^g 
party t^e oxia|iaitiee«n}>ay iAht aU ie tiot i;iglit| 
and that he has eoius; ana if he is'aits for the prcH*f> 
send for tijc forrier to remove the shoe. 

I^he stifle is very rarely diseased) but it should be 
examined for enlargement, or any marks of firing, 
or bhptcnng: and ihe grom nmuld not be overlooked 
for rupture. 

Tlie^hock is one of the most important joints in 
the aiimial machine^ and should always undergo the 
most rigid oxau|j(|iation previous to purchase^ as from 
Its complfoated struoture, and the work it has to 
petform, it is the seat of lameness behind in nine 
pases out of ten. 

When standing behind the horse, if one of the 
hoeks is"*diseased, the observer will perceive the bone 
does ndt incline gradually, as m the sound limb, but 
there is an abrupt prommencc. Though to the nn- 
pactised eye this is not always perceptible on com- 
prtng them, yet by passing the hand down the 
inside of both hocks, tins abruptness will be Mt. If 
there is any tenderuehs or heat, on pressure, or the 
tnmks of recent cutting on the inside of the fctlOek, 
or unequal wear of the shoes, esptHSially at the toe, 
you may suspect spavin. Sometimes both hoeks 
present an enlargeu aj^pearanee, though there is 
nmther heat, pain, or lameness (for hock lameness is 
ikfouently intermittent) such hocks should always be 
looked upon with suspicion, they are m factun^odudj 
for thougn the animal may, with natural malformation 
or exQstia} growth, the result of disease, discharge his 
usual functions through life, without a return of 
huneness in careful hands s yet the probability is he 
Will fail, if culled upon for any unusual exertion, and 


Ihsit ouo da/» extra irorte will tidn Mm for ever. Itk 
this Ae exammant must be guided by dreum- 
statices, if the horse has excelleocies which votmter- 
balance the defect^ the price is corresponditogty low, 
and if .the work rcq^ed is but moderate, ho may 
be serVicable for many a year. 

Certain forms of hock are more subject to disease: 
those apjiroaching each other, termed low-hocks, are 
predisposed to spavin and curb; those in which the 
point of the hock inclines too mn^ch baekwdtd, are 
jjablo to spavin, and when the is too upright, 
narrow and straight, it is subjects thoroughpin. 
Capped hock is a soft ductuating tumour oh the 
j/oiut of the hoi'lc, it is an enlargement of one of the 
niticms capsules which surround the tendons in¬ 
serted into that part. It is produced by blows, lying 
on rough stones, or kicking in the harness dr st^o, * 
and is therefore frequently a sign of vice. * 

Curb is a longitudinal swelling at the back of the 
hind leg, three or four inches below the hocb, seen 
best from the horse's side; the enlargement is the rcr 
suit d||Uudden strain of the annular ligaments, or 
indamilKon of the sheaths of the tenaon. ]t is 
attended with a good deal of lameness aiid swelling 
at first; but when that has subsided, and if any 
time has elapsed without a recurrence of the lame¬ 
ness, it is of no more consequence than the uitsightly 
blemish; but it should be remembered that curby 
hocks are liable to spavin. 

Tnont>votfi»tN is situated above Iho hock Joint, 
between the flexors if the hock and foot projecting 
on each side; it is of the same nature as whidgalls, 
brfng an enlarged mucous cia^sulo, and is indi^ive 
df severe work or over exeition. 
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Bog, or bloody or itfuvin, h ft swejiing dtu^tod io. 
front ^ tho hock, towards the inside of the joint; it 
is also an enlarged niucona capsule, but deeper 
seated; over which one of the sub^cutaneous veins 
passing, the blood in which bcscoining obstructed in 
the r^um, increases the size of the tnmonr- 

^ The shanks should be scrutinized for any synap* 
tome of weakness, and the fetlocks for xuaraa of 
cuttingjind windgalla* 

The front of tile hind feet should be examined for 
6asure: it is a most serious defect, and generally 
produces lamenesst Notice the way in which he is 
shod, as it leads to the discovj^of lameness and 
defects in action; though in deaft^ stables you will 
rarely see any peculiarity in shoeing, 

S * p 0 

If the toe of the hmd foot is found to extend 
a little over the shoe, it is to prevent hammer and 
oheV* fVoin being audible^ If the toes of the hind 
ffeet drag, or we find the shoe hquared off or worni 

may suspect diseaise of the hi^s; and if the ioi* 
side of the shoe is beviUed off, it is th4y||m of a 
entter. t||p^ 

He should now be backed, to ascertain if he hks 
received any injuiy of the spine; if he backs with 
dilfieuit^, hi« hind quarters swaying from side to 
side, and when oompeiled to retrogade suddenly he 
i^penrs as if about to fall, he has received some 
kijnry. Some horses cannot be made to baek?^ but 
when urged rear on their hind .legs^ His Imns 
siiould be searched for marks of setups, or blisters* 
Among stable men it is termed chinked in the 
cfoinc,” or, rigged in the bock* 

A Nujguiar symptom of dlst^ascd spurn sometimes 
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Hhtim iUeif whttre nothing h«d been pijovionsly sus** 
|)c!!oted, that is, o£ sometimos dropping when turned 
suddenly in the trot, the hinder quarters ^nppesiring 
as if paralyzed,* in one case, after several ineSbotual 
attempts to reproduce it, it was developed by a man 
startling him irom a stable door as he trotted past it 
up the ride. 

Thew* are many blemishes and defects that render 
a hack* unserviceable, which are of little or no con^ 
sequence in harness. The greatest virtue in a gig 
horse is steadiness, which can only^ ascertained by 
trial, and do not trust to the stdiaRness he evinees 
while the reins arc in his ownor^s hands. The author 
of that admirable little work The Adventures of a 
Gentleman in search of a Horn/' truly says, who¬ 
ever buys a Stanhope horse without first driving hin i 
himself, is a fit subject for a commission of lunacy; 
it is not enough to put him in the break, he should 
be harnessed at once to the Stanhope, and it is pru^ 
dent to observe how he bears the ceremony of har- 
neilsing, and what kind of a start he makes. Much 
may be predicted of his qualifications for draught, 
or at all events his famiharity with the collar, by the 
degree of quiet with which he allows himself to be 
put to. 

^Uf the ostler runs alongside of him at setting off, 
as is often the ease, you may be sure the horse is 
distrusted; if you distrust it yourself, have nothing 
to do with him.” 

I’nu jsvifis.-^The horse should now be returned to 
the stable for the purpose of examining his eyes, the 
most favourable position for which is about half a 
foot within the stable door/ There should be no 
back or aide lights, or the rays failing hetwen the 





ttf th0 fe?C0»linc^^» aia<J the ^nii^aFi^ wiJi 
AO^jbg 4]i8tmctly, The liead should he so jplaeed 
th$t! 0«||i|Odorftte light ihould fall on the of the 
li^ahy nod the i^Uantity of light can bo easily regu* 
(Jilted by hnngmg the horse^s bead more or less 
fortswrd tmtil it is placed m tlie most favourable 
f l^ireetioo for observation 

Utough every hors(‘ntan can defect absolute blind- 
l^eas^ yet the eye of the horse is susceptible id‘ so 
Ijo^l^y diseases^ lu ivlucb detochve vision or partial 
h!iudim«s exists in bucli u ibnn, long before the 
i^ight ia h>st, that it requires not only more ohser- 
vition than most people but a person 

upaecl^lUatnted with its anatomieal structure, and tlie 
aijtercoi qjpearancf's Jt Jissuines, cannot poretive it 
^ a|^a1l. There sre Cdtau! forms of the e>e, nud 
^trubtiirai peenUarUKs, iwtt shew a co't'ti^utional 
prcdiipositioii to dist,'»sc iiiMS, ciall «lc(*py '‘yes, of 
« biueish gray oloui, or \tbiu they liave a di*" re* 
tracted, and sunken appe.iranee, or iht je of u b>i)gish 
^val ^iirOy are predisposed to opfhuhnia^ when 
the eyes appear full, witli a \\v hy <*irele ari*rad them, 
these are all symptoms of badness of eye, and are 
the forerunners of blindncbs, particuhirly m the licada 
t»f ooare and fleshy horses, with heavy eounte- 
nanoes, who usually go blind with cataracts at seven 
years old. 

KJjight thickening of the lid or puckenng towards 
lip innor wnor M th« eye, a diforence in s»a% a 
Ot dndncss of the iris^ P 4 ’e aoveral mdica- 
^U^ nf disoaae> that a purchaser should beware of* ^ 

t fj^Jn Pxandtilng the ^e$, both must have an equal 
tUljgitfelf of %htj if any difwnee is apparent between 
tlAj wo Im disaasedf The whea, oi? tmn^- 
]l^ eye, should he perlfcctly clear. 
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Specks ate bt^at detected by ttandmu tt tb^ 
abowlder; if one h c\idcnt, and it can be c1eai*ly 
proved to be jio more than the efftet of accident, nO 
Huportance need lx pJ«ioed on it Hiit it ?« mipo&ai-*' 
hh to ai><<rt!uu this, and tlinef)rethe isafes.t course 
is to assunu th it naimal irritability and conac<itteiJt 
milamiuation ol tlu. < is the (anst 

Specks on llie tiuH^jiunii cornea are generally 
the rtfsult of cxteH a) f juu thin is seldmaa 
than one, ^heu Very nntl! and noar the (ircuitiftit-i 
une, they are coiim (jiunee, but if large, or 

luar the cc-ntic, tlu) inumn uith distinctness of 
iHion, and mtl\< *'< hojM div H opaque or 

nulh^ hiKs an ^ia« ! on Cs o f vi be^peaki^ the 
rmnofu of f<‘nn(r irnl.mni h < u 


C n r ’'v ne(( ssa» (i 
ih , t« vt n ol t h 
I 'ml In 

♦ t, t ! M 

li n tou h( I >\ u 
of tlu t ( tliat J( n * 


d» <M that hoisel, bl^f^re* 
I thar tiiinspafency lu 
j tluVIa*d , be^ausf* 
dn u siK vh tlu ey' are 
e j ot the fnilluney 
< diu ss. 



If 'I h i t\(( 1 , !t cl(n >tis Uebihty, 

and noni I ovt on a uion tlui orduun situtiny; 
m fait, ail hoists i\ith iu(ping, dull cloudy eyes, 
should b( I ejected as ims(?tuid 

ft may bt rem*irh<d, as a geiieial ruh>tliat uli dis*» 
eases of the eye are incurable, Mare mflung to <fo 
with a norise when the sU^kiesi tmee of 4m(iB0 of 
the eye iff vieihie. As it is impossible, from a sb|>^ 5 r« 
dcial exammation, to distinguish between simpe 
opthaimia and tnfiammation of the coigupeti?% ,£he 
cause of which has been a blow, or the 
of aotpa irritating matter, such a» a pwe of dirt w 
hay*seed, which is curable by simple meaUa, aud the 



wjtbiiitdy imitiirtit^Sfi* m ^witl |>Utt4ti0«B* 

Viewed fcli^eye W 

lid^^ id# d4^way4i| wh# mil eusaist iu 
«Wifti${j%i|)g deiE^ntt^^i mi absence nf sp^eksi on 
01* iSi snyfac#, 

4 

Woatib® in the Jw|ncou8 humotir (which presarvest 
the eouvCiaty of the cornea) i» a tnu^ulisisf 

membYene whnee Natation and q|^#et} 0 n forms an 
oval the pnpib^^^h vai’iea in aiae 

aecormg to th^ t|nantity of hghl; ^inch falls upon 
the eye. 


. The ins varies very little in cqlour in ^le horsey 
though ii beiwe some analoj^ to the colCttr of the 
^-sfoi.! ft is m’ely lighter than a llaaeb or darker 
than a Jbrown; except ui milk white, cream eoloured> 
or pied horses. When it ly white, and they are termed 
wall-eyed. If it is of a pale variegated emmnnon 
colour, It is 4 #id. 


The pupil or apertiirc of tho ins, is that horU 
foutal oblong blueish opening, which admits the 
light to the posterior chambers of the eye. It is im¬ 
portant that the oval shape of the jpiipU is perfect, 
for if any j^rregulanty or unm’enncss is perceived, it la 
a sympto^ that the organ has received partial injury. 
Jn looking itito the depths of the eye, through the 
pupil, fn a strong lignt, it should exhibit a livii^ly 
oludslmm; m a moderate hght it should be pet^, 
fectly transparentj if milky ov turbidi it la the* 
remtius of fermei! inanimation, which will prdbtbly; 
iucUTf 

1^ %l 9 i>guig t)ia llone out «f tKe to the t 
it l^e ndpS If iyM, K ik f UAMk ^ 






sbadinf; aiid admittmjg; 1%ht^ if it sm4 

under iu stiu^uing^ it k m intallijbie tiie 
eye is good. JUt if tine retina is unmoveubk, the 
pupil larger than natura!| and of one invafiahie ake 
urben sh^ed or <^poaed to intense Ughti through aO 
disorgankation h apparenti the eye appearing bright, 
of a peculiar glossy aspect, and of a ^^nish colour, 
the animal is blind from the disease termed glass 
eye: ^.imlsy of the optic nerve» 

A decided cataract, or opacity of the chry^laline 
lens, or its capsule, is easily detected; but when very 
small, they may escape observation. It appears as 
a cloudy or pearly white substance within the pupil 
tow^S^ the bottom of the eye. If the pupil be 
roul ^ hstead of a Hat oved, it an indication of ca* 
taruS^ when there is the slightest deep-seated 
cloudiness, the eye should be condemned; but u 
there is any white object bclorc it, such as rf white 
hat, neckcloth, waistcoat, ov wall, the reflection on 
the cornea produces a mark having so much the 
appearance of a cataract as to have misled many au 
experienced observci. 'rhcrcforc, before deciding, 
hold the crown of a black hat againat the eye, and 
observe at the inme time if the mark disappears, 
which it wiU if ji is only a reflection. 


li your t‘\annnation has proved satisfactory, and 
you decide on jmrehaaing; before you part with ypur 
money, learn something of the seller. For should 
your Wgain not turn out you anticipate, upon 
further acquaintance, trial, and second mtamiirmtiop, 
know what chance of rujnedy you hhvt^ 
agmnat the vendor. 

The borate, if returned, must of course be in tlic 

which he was received, except so 
0 ' 



tbe ^isew fbt m may ijavr 

^i:op?w<fed to ihe itnean f ime^ 

It i» advifeabto to enquire Of tbo seller how ho has 
%0eu acfluatoiood to diet and clothe the animal; 
whether hm feet were stopped; and the same treat-' 
lUent should be pursued till his soundness is ascer- 
tamed. 

Note the temperature of the stable; if his new 
habitation should be hotter, it is probable you may 
induce an inflammatory attack of the lungs. 

Beware of putting a saddle on a new horse that 
does not lit him; while the question of soundness is 
Still doubtful, it is far bettor to use the saddle he 
baa been accustomed to* 

If to® back becouK*- galled while trvinj ^ hrt. 
^icb^ is not an unusual occuritnce, the dedffipwill 
object to take him back, unless lull eomptualrou is 
luadi, and reasonably so, foi he is unfltU d for sale or 
for work till it is hi akd, which is not to be etfected in 
a day; and it is also a point for calculation, whether 
he may not chance to fall sick, while standing in 
high condition to stable; in which case the dealer 
would be subjected to heavy loss. 

It IS therefore not prudent to remove his shoes, or 
in fact to do any thing with the animal which may 
cause doubt or cavd, until you have Anally deeded 
upon keeping tom. 


THE STABLE, AND OBOOSWNG. 

Bni^iR£ we proceed to the management the horse 
in the stable, it will be as well to imy flontsthnig 
ahoufc the stable itself, Tto« Aouidhave be^ 



tttis ^ 


strmjtiJtl to cotitdbttte to the he^ntil <SO*U j 

fort of the horse; atJ4 he well-^ait'ed^ wi 
drained* light* and sn^ciently spacions to alw tha 
lu e(‘ssary gtoommg operatioos to ho dtdy perthrictt'^d^ 
It should also be sheltered ftottt tho coldeftt nvmds, 


iind be easy of access* 

A fault not sufficiently avoided m stahloa* is the 
erowdiug too many horses together m a compara¬ 
tively *stnall space: iti this case* the temperatjufc ^ 
liable to very considerable alternatipns ot heat ind 
cold—*‘iruusitions injunous to health, and productive 
of a tram of diseases affecting the chest and Idligs* 
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Tbe parts aaumbe^ed 1, astd 6, are the wmdowa, 
which must be as elevated as high as the height 
of the stable will permit. 

It will be observed that there are two dtK«^ |o. 
Ilm stable^ <ine at eaeh end^ but it wdl he 
tioticied that they open so that no emrent <if wind 
ean aflVet the horaea. Tbe stable must be ah Mved 
that all the Wet shall dram into the gutter, and out 
nC that by anoth^ dram to carry every thihg clfaa 
ttway. 

The walls of a stable shdwW be built of brick. 



mu* 


m 


grouted eoncrct^^ foundation, which wd} effec- 
tu^JJy prevent tte walln from ever becoming damp.— 
Stone i» occasionally nMi*d; but it baa no advantage 
over bnck. The wall should not be less than nine 
inches thick; but if fourteen inches Ihick, it will be 
belter. Stables should not be conatrucled of wood; 
they are always too cold m winter, and too warm in 
summer. The inside of the walls may be plastered 
or Imarded; but the stalls should all be lined with 
W0od,Tirl front, for about three feet above the manger, 
and sideways to the full height of the purtitiSns.— 
Stolls ^0 hned, arc very dm able; and when the upper 
port js plaistercd, the whole stable has a clean and 
coTufortalile appearance. 

Smgle-lieadcd stables, that is, those wherein the 
stalls arc rouged on one side only, arc decidedly the 
best: doublc*headcd stables, ulierc tho space h6|ayc<^4jk 
IS contracted, are very oojectionable, as many acci¬ 
dentia an»(‘ from horses kieking at each other: which 
snm^ are very apt to do, when others are leaving or 
entering the stables; mdei^d, some mischievons horses 
will kick whenever another horse passes or is pJahed 
directly behind. Wherti the stable is doublewhets^ded, 
the space between the rows of stalls should not be 
less than six to eight feet lu width* 

The door oi the stable, should be full five fc^efc 
wide, and not letss than eight feet high. It is too 
geiimlly of a less width; hut as this custom of low 
and narrow doorways is occasionally productive of 
accident, particularly with strange and shy horseSi 
a greater width and height are rocommeuded as far 
preferable* The sill of the dOor should be raised 
three or four inches above the outer surface; and if 
bevelled off, so as to afford no obstruction Ip the 
entrance, it will b(^ better. 



^ 1 $ fm 

Windows w& oftnn too much ns^le^ted^ or 
too smalh or ill fdaeed* Iixght thrown down fmm 
the roof, % ineaias of shylights* which purtisUy open 
or revolve, and cau be readily opened or closed by 
moans of a cord, are excellent, as affording good 
ventilation. In all stables, high windows answer 
well, when of sufficient size, and eo placed that the 
light shall not fall directly upon and affect the 
horses’ eyes. To tffiviate this as far as possible, they 
must he high in tbe wall, and m suffictent number 
to give a good light. 

It is a mistaken opinion, that but Kttlo light 
ia jMKjUisitc in a stable. No horse was ever known 
to thrive in a dark stable; but many a good horse 
has had hm sight seriously affected by this absurd 
and mischievous practise. It may answer a dcaler^s 
*TTliipnsW to keep his horisc 6fom the light till brought 
out to be sold. When biOught out from a dark stable 
mto the light of day, a horse very naturally stares 
about him; he looks high, carries lus head Wgh, 
and appears as if he had a good deal of action and 
animation. Bark stables may thus suit particular 
pUTpom; but they invaiiabJy injure the horsc^s 
eyes; to say nothing of the necessity of light m the 
several grtiommg o|>efations, as well as in the num¬ 
berless cases ivhicb arise wherein immediate assistance 
is niHsemry. 

The roof of t)ie stable nsually forma the door of 
the hay-lofi: in this case the ceiling must be at least 
ten to twelve foot from the ground, and higher, if 
more than four horses be kept in tho stable. Whore 
there is no loft above, the height whonld be greater; 
because, m summer, the sun makc^ the idea m* s!|tes 
ho^, and the stable becomes like an oven^ while, in 
wpUer, the cold, and sometimes snow lying on the 



{’Odf, <}owveri6 the $taWe vni4 aomething !ik^ astv ieo- 
hoiisct Bttch eifcimas intist beavmd[0(J: thpyarepro* 
litically productive of diaeasc. 

It will be useful to keep a barometer in the stable; 
and the nearer to tlm temperate point the temperature 
cm be maiataiued, the better. No ill sceuts should 
ever be di'^cerned m a stable; these are easily avoided; 
a due regard to cleanImesa, a good ventilation, and a 
perfect drainage, will prcvimt any noisome smell, and 

keep the stable sweet and clean, * 

* 

The flooring of a stable is an essential parf; the 
internal economy, and requires particular atfention. 
It IS the pnictrce, m many places to thO %»or of 
stables wifcii fitn^stone; in other pla0Oa, hard sipall 
bricks, arranged on edge, are employed. Both a**® 
good, and each has its peculitur advantages, thk,^briek 
floor allbrtls a Ann footnold, and is easily k^,t clean; 
but it ib not so durable as the pavement*-*-The st,onc 
18 more lasting; but it is apt to get glassed, and then 
the horses are likely to slip about, and may break a leg 
or shp <h<5 shouldi r. Deeply cut grovesa may preveul 
this. Floors paved wdh small stones, after the man¬ 
ner of a cau’«‘cw{iy, are objectionable, unless the 
foundation be made of grouting, and the stones lajd 
in the same; otherwise, the spaces between the 
btoiies receive and r(‘tiiin the Urni<‘, and rctijCfp it 
again by evaporation; hcncc tbe stable is never’Sweet 
and Kcldom dry; and damp suibles are very injurioui^. 
Floorings madi* of asphalte, or otlnn* mtumenoUS 
concrete, on grouted foundation, arc very good; they 
afford a good dry footing, and are easily kept cleam 

A very recent addition to Ihc maienal previously 
cnfpfoyi^ fur flooring of stables, been fornishea; 
this is eautchuuc, or lndian-nibber.--“Uow far this 



» 

i«i«iy wW, has yet to be seeoj its iptrb^nc- 
tiort 4as b«!ca too recout to warrant any very decided 
op««on upon tfcs mmts; but judging from anaJp^y, 
eonsider ourselves |ustibed in saying that it bids 
fipr to succeed, and should it do so, there can be 
bttle doubt of jts superseding all other deficnptums 
of Hoonugs in the stables of tbc wealthy* 

Equal in importance with the ioormg of the sta** 
hie, 16 tts drainage, one oi the most eifeetual ways 
of procuring tins, is to make a dram* the whole 
length Ol the stable; and haw a gutter leading to 
a gratmg placed at cither or both ends: the dooriug 
of the atails should have a slight mchnation, sO that 
the unne, &c. may drain or run into the gutter, and 
be conveyed thence into the diaiii. The end of the 
draiW ehould never be exposed to the air, but should 
4iavo«r'*stmk4rap, or air-u*up, which will etff ctualiy 
carry olT the water, and prevent any noxious vupom*s 
from arising. 

Never put more than one boise lu a stall; rest, in 
a recuinfoeiit fiosfcwre, is of the utmost importance to 
working horses; a narrow stall is therefore, tivin 
this reason, a serious evil, as it inrevents the horse 
ik>m taking the rest so essential to his being able to 
j^'sume hts labour. Nor can a horse do full work, 
unless he have a good bed: poswbly, instances may 
be known wheie a horse is cramped m a narfow 
stall, where he can neither lay down nor stretch Ins 
btnbs, hut be compeUed to stand all night; and yet 
such a horse may even continue to do a good deal of 
work; but, sooner or later, tbij^ kind of treatment 
produoes the most disastrous results; gourdy legs 
and gieasy heels me induced, and a piematuie oreak* 
mg up ol tlie horse^tt strength the iuevUahle <on** 
stqu(n<it. 





The veietiktien of et«Mes is^ compttrsttively 
log, a modem improvement; for it wa$ ant till 
nearly the close of the last oentiiry that poblic atten¬ 
tion was called to the evil consequences of the system 
previously adopted, that of closing up every ap(‘rfcttre 
by which air could enter, and rendering the stable 
more like a hot-bed than a resting place for animals 
which breathed and required a pum atmosphere to 
breatlwun,—'Before this period, no groom ever 
thought of admitting fresh air into a stabler s^nic 
thought it of no use, while othera considered it as 
highly pemiebtts.--’Mr* tf. Clarke, of Kdinbnrgh, 
was the first to protest against close stables, as an 
unhealthy and pernicious custom; and no sooner was 
the subject enquired into, than it was ascertained 
that at least one half of the diseases to which 
horses were so commonly subject, were psuduced 
by close, hot, imventdated stmdes, 

Fn guarding against this evil, howev^, its oppo¬ 
site must be avoided: stablemen generally under¬ 
stand that warmth is congenial to the nature of 
horses, and argue that, to Took well, a horse must 
be kept warm. This is in part true, bat not wholly 
so: we recommend wmrm^ but not foul stAblea;-^ 
this is the great distinction which should be kept in 
mmd; fcml stables arc always hot,—-but warm stables 
need not be foul;—it is the impurity of the atmos¬ 
phere of the stable that does the mischief; and it is 
this very impurity thaf we strongly insist upon as 
the evil wliich must be avoided. * ^ 

No breathing animal can continuo in the enjoy¬ 
ment of good health, without a constant supply of 
pure air: this truism is the basis of vcntila^on: 

'4r is composed of two gascs, termed nttrogefi'aud 
OuygeUj in the proportion of about two parts of the 
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kiter^ Alt mimdt m bmtlmtg 

wbi«*b m ab«olut«)y ess^fct^ to 
ij^ jia4 ixtto the lit»gii| 

puir)4ip« the wodj the #iiie iMtMitial gm» out «»o«* 
thtt ^wh^h le bjf hts 

termf4 oarbouie md ma whtcli coatamiuatea 
uit4 hiekc$ iropw the air mto which it m hwthed* 
Without» contnittoas supply of' good air, it ia impos*- 
Hiihle Ihr the puuty of the atmosphere of the stable 
be^^mahitmued; sod unk'^a it bo kept up^ the 
blood of the animal which mhalcs an impure air^ be^ 
cornea fitiated, Oud the syhtem diseased, or, m other 
l^irord^ tllO horse becomes predisposed to a ounabct of 
diseases^ and his coiistirutmn is readilyiacted upon 
by mf ohaitge m the weather, or other etcitiu^ 
OiiUsos, that, imder a iilqre healthy state of the blood, 
^eoultJUvit ^ect thi!^ animal 


Ila\Uip; shown some of the evil eonsequeneca of a 
W»iit of* ventilation, we now proceed to advise as to 
bow this desirable ind may be obtained.---Many 
mma aoknowledgo that the stable is too hot, and 
tremody tk* ineonviMueuce, make holes m the 
m ot walk, to cool It. Now this is oply an 
ai-grantion ot the pie\ious euK it is not cold 
draughts of air that mil do an> good—they leather 
oh itu^ehief in producing coldv, coughs, and a host 
of othfr diseases of the chest and lungs, it is ithe 
phulication of the atmoapbere that is required, that 
the totses mf brastlm a purfe and not a tainted «r. 


^ Wi have ^Ifb'wn Aat the atmosphere of a stable, 
the most ifvonrable ciiHsumStances, does tm 
mow than one part out of three of pure 
c^geu, the gas essential to health and hfe; we nave 
that the horse inhales a novtmh of thb 
n every time he bwatheSi and pat he eabalea 


ntf 
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frtjtn hk kttid gH KswftA 

mil ^ whiiib mnm ^ith th& mt of tlio iMhh, ^ 
cH^iofatea itn pwity, VeotnIii^tioOi pjJopoHy 

remedy this deiiict, or wptiwty> by ftllowjin| iW 
escape of the impoi^ air* ai^d sob^titotmg good m ite 
ptead. 

The impure air which is exhaled from the horse*» 
longs, i« necessarily warmer, and ot course lighter, 
tbah fh& surromiding atmosphcie; for this reason itj 
ascends or ilses upwards ’ if ther§ be means for its 
escape, it will do so; if there aie no 4ueb means of 
cscajia, ii becomes cooler, and so i^oou a» it h*ses its 
heat it descends, macs with the air whiOh fi|ls^tho 
lower part of the stable, and is breathed and W 
breathed again and again, unid so little pure oxyg*m 
IS left m the air of the stabh, that the mjautity 
which the animal economy demands cannot pc fur-^ 
rushed, and the blood becoinps impuic * 

To furnish means for the escape of the inipW} 
air* make apertuies, or holes, iiom eight t0 ton 
inches square, in the upper part pt the walls, one 0 
each stall. In Cases where a loft is over the stabK 
these apertures should be conveyed throUjih the 
which IS easily accomplished by pwees Or sum |npc^ 
by this means, the foul air, in ifh cscajic from th^ 
stable, will not affcot the hay* If it be not eopve- 
ntent to make an aperture for eaoh atalL 4^kaii^ 
take care to make one at each end, and, if 
one in the middle, of the roof or ceding: in this nase, 
each aperture should be rather larger than ^ »|ise 
premu% given,there are but two, let 
at least double the mse; if three, let each^be about ^ 
twe4hirds the and so on, that, in effect, they 
wi£i fhmisb as much i^m m k equal to a 
i^pace df nine mehen fo^ each horse kbpt in the 












i^Mcb IS ^pt if ^k)t<»Miii^l|t 

onX.^Tk^ mm$% m wlil<^ 

euira iiKt^iQldod ht, ttm hom^s fm^ is tistijiUy msde oi 
wo<>dj W5, however, iirefeir ^ose itJonsWcted of ucoe. 
something of a stove-grate fmm, and ted to one m 
tiie upper ends of ttie stall. The maaiger shonld bt 
kept clean i unless li ia so, it eontrarts a ted sou] 
smell,*or becomes mustyj and in eitlieif case a horse 
particularly if of a delicate stoniacb, may be pro 
vented from feeding. Care and cleaiiliness will prc 
vent this* Mangers, if made of wood, are often a- 
long as the stable: thus w unnecessary; thirty mchei 
length is amply suScietit; hut m depth they ar< 
rarely enough, they Should be at least twelve mchei 
deep, and of about the same breadth* It should no 
be dat at bottom, either within or without)? * a dat 
bottomed manger injures the horse abodt the hem 
when rising, and aoout the legs or kneea whet 
pawing: Irom these leasons, it is best if eonea^i 
withni, and convex without. ^ 

Previously to bringing a horse to youif stable, yoi 
should enquire how he has been generally treated 
for too great a change, either in his f<>od or*tmM; 
mmti may operate injuriously* Horses purchasei 
from a dealer have most probably been kept ni i 
warm stable, and been fully clothtfd, highly led, au< 
rarely exercised:—they may hw fiuC coats, be u 
high spirits, and look lusty and well; but they an 
oteh totally unfit for work, arc easily healed bjj 
exette, and subject to tahe cold upon the sUghtbs' 
change of temperature, To prevent this, make yoUr 
self acquainted with tha parttete ncccfsary^ am 
lU!^ aecordingly, iuhjedmg him hy degrees ^ ytdt 
,peculiar mode of veatm^mt* , 
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GliOOMlKG, 

To enable the etabiman to do justice to the horses 
^udetr hts care, he luuet be alloered the usual i»tabti 
«i3(ip!emeiit!>i as pails, brushes, brooms, forha, spongt 
“ eondNsli towels, horse clothes, fec.-^ifc will then be 
Us hitit if the horses do not receive the atleutiou 
they require. The skill and care of the groom may 
be estimated by the condition and general well-being 
of the horses; if they look well, the cai'C of the 
groom need not be doubted. 

The duties demanded of a groom vary materially: 
in some places, he has charge of two horses only— 
one for his master and another for himself: at others, 
he majLbave two horses and a gig; or even three 
horses, ^ Two horses are usually deemed a sutHcient 
jjumber for a groom lo look after; but tbieo can be 
Well taken care of. Should there be a fourth h u-se, the 

f room will then require the assists ncv of a stable- 
oy, who, under direction and discipline of a good 
groom, soon becomes an useful helpmate, rnd attains 
to a very good knowledge of stable duties. 

One of the essential qualifications either for a 
grobm or stable-boy, is a patient, unvarying kind¬ 
ness to the horses under his care: another equally 
important feature, is eleanlmess, not only as regards 
the horse, but also as to the stable, as well as jin 
himself; for to keen the horse and the stable clean, 
involves tho whole duty of the groom,duty easily 
^ {earned ^han incli^qn mi perseverance step in to 
^ve efe4 to placticid iMTut^on* 

iwmarka for the fnroper performance of tiie 
itill eolenmence with the morning, and 





proceed with the usual daily itiutittCi embraciu^ 
ycniic useful (suggestions as the general tmtuient of 
ln^rscs on being brought in after a ride^ a drive, or 
»he completion of his usual daily task. 

The groim should be in the stable at least an 
)j nr bilorc ^hv horse is wanted: he should theU give 
tn h>>rsc a little vater, and his morning feed of 
eorn- during the time the animal is eating his 
his litter bhould be shook up, and the 
stable swept; which when done, ij will be time to 
dress the horse, (>r to ukc him to exercise.—This 
method of procedure will vary with the seasons: 
lU summer, it will oftem be advisable to i xercise the 
horse a httlc before breakfast, giving him water iu 
the stable, or while out, and Ins corn at returning; 
bwt ij ivintei, he should Ik ah ed in the morning, 
an I ('i-iY'sed or prepared for work m tht forenoon: 
at luiU-day he is again fed. During the remainder 
ol tlv' i ay, th( horse should icrcivc another dress- 
jiig, mul t»c g.im { xtrciud, unless he has to go out 
upon the road 

11 01 (or gig iiV road work are usually fed four 

tuTUs a day; saddIe*.horses have three feeds in the 
coufsi' of tnc same jienod.—Where foui feeds a day 
arc allowed, they should be given at stated periods, 
say, the first in the mornmg, again at noon, the 
third at or about four o^ciock, and the last, Or sup¬ 
per, about eight or nine oVIock, wl^en the stable 
should bo closed, and the horse left for the night.-* 
If but three feeds only bo ordered, let tbeto he giveii 
at morning, noon, and !nigbt/**The damr alJowt^^ 
of corn for a horse, sujpposing the'aniturt to be bra 
medium size and capacity, should be from tWre to 
rixteen pounds per dayj and for ev|^jr 
haiiey,^ mms, or other similar food, to iha 
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horse, about the same quantity of outs should fbo| 
dedootedi the whole quantity is to be diAdded 
n^ly equal portions, and one part given at* 
tiiua 0^ ^feeding. Barley usually weighs about fifty 
bqunda to tlie bushel, while oats, unless unusually 
U0avy> rarely eitoeed forty pounds. Boots, sudh 
uaifi^ots and potatoes, where they can be steamed and 
given warm, form an excellent change in the dietary 
of the stable, ilarley and cut straw is another use* 
ful substitute; but in this case, the barley should be 
steeped in water tea to twelve hours before it is 
given. A postmaster at Southampton is said to have 
kept his horses upon this kind of food for a long 
period; and it is asserted that they worked as a^elT 
or better upon this, than when they had so much 
oats.'-*Two pecks of barley and one bushel of straw 
Were the daily allowance. 

Every horse should be dressed at least once a day, 
besides the cleaning which is given after work; by 
this means the shm is kept in good order, and the 
frictihn exerts a benedoial influence upon the por^s, 
conducive alike to health and appearance. The ope*, 
ration is simple, and is performed by means of a 
brush, a currycomb, and a wisp of straw or horse* 
hair. The brush removes the dust or other matter 
which adheres to the roots of the hair, and fills the 
port's of the skin. The currycomb serves to rats 
and separate the hairs that become matted toge 
by perspiration and dust. The wisp may be co 
acred as a duster^ it removes the agbter dust 1 
ioofee haira not taken away by the brush; polM 
the |iair, and rendering the SKiu smooth and gloi 
The brush, as before observed, penetrates to t 
itfOts of thd^hair, and clears the skin; while the 
wisp acts on Bie »>ai’faeo, and cleans and poUi^es the 
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hair. It IS also us«3d to raise the temperature of tlie 
skin> and dry the hair^ when tho horse cotnea in 
cold and wet* 

In dressing a horse in the stable^ the groom 
removes its litter to the head of the stall, and turns 
round the horse, to have his head to the light* 
With the brush in one hand, usually the left, and 
the currycomb in the other, he commences on the 
loft side” of the horse, and goes on liD the head and 
fore-quarter are finished; W hands then change 
tools, and the like duty is .performed to the right 
side of tlic horse. 

Much care and patience are necessary to clean the 
head properly, the hairs running in such various 
ways, added to the inequalities of the face requiring 
more nicety than any other parts, excepting the feet^ 
the horse is also sometimes impatient of his head 
being so long under the groom^s hands; from these 
reasons, it is often too much neglected by careless 
grooms; which should never be permitted*—The 
dust about the roots of the hair, inside and outside 
the ears, is removed by a few strokes of the brush; 
but the hair itscdf is polished by quickly and repeat¬ 
edly drawing the hands over the entire ear. 

The whole of the fore part of the horse being com¬ 
pleted, the horsc^s head is again turned towards the 
mang(‘r, and secured there, that the body and hind 
quarters may receive their share of attention.—-It is 
UMual to thr<iw a little straw under the hind feet, to 
keep them uif the stones* The clothes should now 
be taken to tbc door, and shaken; and, if dry wea¬ 
ther, exposed to the air while tbc horse is dressing* 

Every part of the body having undergone the 
required brushing and eurryeombiug, th<f dust being 

H3 
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cniii^y rewitotedl from tb«‘slcin, axiydi the hair well po- 
the wboie body aliould parsed over with 
the wiap, and tb^n the moat laWiona part of the 
dressinji^ is eonrluded. tWie horse^a clothes are now 
not »on{ bis manej tbretop, and tad, eomhed and 
brushed «o as to hang equally and gracefully; the- 
eyes, nostrUa^ musslc, anus, and sheath, are carefully 
wiped mth a damp dean sponge; and the feet picked 
out, and, if necessary, washed. Should the legs l>e 
soiled/ or wet with Urine, wash them with warm 
water and soap,* and rub them tdl perfectly dry. 
When the legs do not require wsidiing, they should 
be well brushed, and polished partly by the wkp, 
but chiefly by the hands: the bed being then looked 
to, the horse is done up for the morning. 

When the weather is flne, and not too cold, it 
will be preferable to perform the operation of dress¬ 
ing ouf of doors. But wherever done, it should be 
done properly. Idle and careless grooms rarely take 
the necessary trouble; hence they should be looked 
after, made to do t)mt which a sense of duty 
ought to be enough to prompt. It is not enough 
that the surface of the horse be cleaned; the wisp is 
all very well, but the brush is essential; the skin 
may look clean and glossy; but if the brush has not 
been used as it ought to have been, the neglect may 
be. easily detected if the fingers of the hand be rubbed 
O' er and into the horse's skin; if insuflBciently per¬ 
formed, a white greai^ stain will be coturaumeated; 
which will never be the case if the horse has been 
well and thoroughly dre^ised. 

When tlic horse is about changing his coat, either 
the brush or ^b® currycomb should be very lightly 
u.sed; at this time# u dnUip Wisp will be suflicieut 
lor ail essential purposes,^ until the new coat has 
grown suflIcientJy. 





The ean aud le^ require itiosit lookiDj^ to,* they 
ahohld be often inspeeted, hnd the jifmom^s attention 
directed partictilarfy to tbem.“-^'\?<^ere thq lior§e^s 
legs have bt^it httle hair on them, they reqmre a 
good deal of hand robbing* and on no account 
should the legs, particuMy ivhen of a white hbe, be 
endbred to beeome discoloured by dung or unne 
being allowed to dry on them* 

Viciotoiness in horses should be eontrollecb if it 
cannot be wholly prevented; or a groom may suffer 
severely fi^om a bite or a l^uk, that may injure him 
for life. Biting may be prevented by putting On a 
mu 2 sle; or by t>ing his h<ad up so elevated as to 
check this prop< nsity. Kicking horses are most dan¬ 
gerous; they require great care on the part of the 
groom, as they bomctimea strike out so quickly and 
so mahciously, that the groom h in great danger. A 
switch held m the hand, in the view of a kicker, and 
lightly applied whenever he attempts to kick, may be 
useful; but, generally speaking, the groom must try 
his best to soothe and coax the horse, and get over 
the business as cxpeditiottsly as he well (an. The am 
strap is sometimes used; but this is sO often pro¬ 
ductive of injury to the horse by throwing him down, 
that we will not further recommend or describe it. 

Dressing after work is essential, and bhould not 
b(* neglected or slovenly done. The process itself 
necebsarily varies; horses that have been merely 
slowly-worked, only require to be dried and cleaned; 
those that have been at fast work, require more 
attention. In winter, the horse comes on the road, 
heated, wet, and ludddy; and iti summer, he is 
hot, drenched m perspiration, his coat matted, and 
sticking to the skm; at times he may be cool, but 
wit and wretchedly muddy. In summer, after tasy 
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work^ his atud shpuW be washed aiad di’ied, 
and his body dressed an the nauel mi^ner. The 
wasp dracs where f^erspirataoja has moistenedi the 
innd is removed by the cnwrycomb, and the brush 
polishes the hair, and Jays the dust-—^When 
thoroughly wet IroiU rain or perspiration, he must bi^ 
dru^d, hy means of the scraper and the wispj and, 
when heated, he must be walked about tdl cool, and 
then cleaned apd dressed. 

The scraper js a very Useful instrument: the 
groom, taking it m his hands, patses ova* the neck, 
ba<’k, belly, ([uarters, and sides, every place where it 
can operate; and with a gentle, steady pressure, he 
removes the wet, mud, ram, and perspiration; the 
legs are dried by a large sponge, being apt rather to 
bo injured by tbe scraper: when thus treated, the 
horse, if hot, should be walked about a little; if cool, 
he must be wispcd and dried, * * 

No horse when perspiring copiously, after work, 
should be stubW Or suffered to stand still; he being 
then especially susceptible of cold, or inflamed luugs. 
These evils may bi^revented by keeping in gentle 
motion tdi eooL-*-Tne action of the newt, and the 
nerves, and their numerous auxiliaries, has been 
coubidoiably increased, in tbeir endeavours to aid 
the extraordmary mnaeukr exertion demanded by 
the task to which the horse has been put to. The 
circulation, excited to a violent extent, does not 
tiauquillizc itself so readily when exertkm ceascbj the 
hfuri; and the internal oi^ans actirg in unison, con¬ 
tinue for a time the same enor^ie action which 
severe exertion requires, and, unless care be taken to 
pi event it, inflammation ensueii;, flfom the irregularity 
in the distribution Or circulati^ of the blood.^—Mo¬ 
tion, gently kept up for u while, prevents this, from 
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the tjBWti that it k^ps up the eirctilatioii of the 
bloody an4 tends to allay the extraordinai^ excite* 
ment to which the entire system has been subjected. 
As soon as the pulse indicates a more natural cool* 
ness, say under forty pulsations in one minute of 
time, further motion may be suspendedi and the 
operation of cleaning and putting the animal to rest, 
may bo commenced. The heat of the akin is not a 
safe criterion, the state of the pulse is the only sate 
gmde. The hop<?c should he led, not ridden. ’ 

I 

There are other cases m which walking a horse 
just returned from work, is nsi^ful, besides when 
Violently heated from exertion. In rainy weather, 
he may be quite wet, but not heated^ should there 
be no one at hand to dry his skin, he wdl soon 
l>egm to shiver. In any such ease, walk the horse 
about for a time; for were he to stand at rest while 
in this state, severe cold, and all its unpleasant 
consequences, would moat probably be the result. 
This case is exactly analogous to where an individual 
atands still in his wet clothes; and the result m both 
instances are very nearly the same. 

TSic best way to dry a wet horse, is to rub him 
with wisps; this however requires both strength and 
experience to do well; an idle or a neglectful stable* 
man may rub a borsc for an hour or more, and yei 
not half dry liis skm. IPirst, with the scraper, take 
away all the water you can; then rub the skin wHb 
soft wispa, of^n ebangiag them, that the moisture 
may thereby be ubaorwdi the legs and under part of 
the body should be especially looked to. When the 
horse is thus dried, tberd is little probabihty of hia 
catching cold; the friction of the wisp keeps up thd 
circulation of blood, and the horse may be put up 
without any fear of mischief aecrumg* 
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It }mpp^ that k heated or mt 

horad^antiot be iuitiiediatelif attended to, norhejpi in 
rRbtion.^fn such a caee* give him a ecraping, to 
tembve the wotat of the wet or perspiration, and 
then elothe hims this wiU render him much less 
liheljr to take cold, and may be considered m an 
Otthdient to foe resorted tO in extreme cases, but 
onV ^ be continued so long as the stableman i^ pre<* 
vented from giving the necessary grooming to the 
hprse; the momedt the stableman is at liberty, let all 
the due attention be given* 


The legs of horses are most particularly subject to 
dirt ind mod; hence they own require washing, 
which is frequently done by stablemen, but unfortu- 
nat% they rarely take the trouble to dry them; they 
^ IWe suffered to dry of themselves; the consequence 
is, evi^ratkm commences, and although the indam* 
txnitbn which ensues may be allayed by subsequent 
tireatment, yet mmsy heels are too commonly induced 
by this ttmdfc 0 ? treatment. There is but one way to 
avoid these mischiefs, and that is, either be sure to 
dry the feet whenever you wash them, or do not wash 
theth till you can dry them* 


Tna Ban.—good bed is essential to a hard or 
^ fast*Working horse, and the best material for it is 
wbeatrStraw or oat*-etraw; the straw or haulm of 
’ bMs or pease will not make a ^od bed, and can be 
more adv^tsgoously used as fonder* ^ 


idt'bed Is not well made unl^ it is as level and 
evrh a mattraas^ nor should it have any lumps or 
peree|itible inequalilies in it. tf the straw be cut 
mth two a h»y«khi^ it will spread the better. 

' and Ibt it he Imlledirn 

It should slope ftom 
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each fticle, and froin head, tpwd the 
If an me^qperi have to 4^ this, let him he 

nroperly tmght, let him Icajcn how to urn the fork, 
and how to spread the litter, iet him have a pat- 
teni'-bed made in an adjoining stall by an experi¬ 
enced hand, and let him copy thiir; a week^a prac-* 
tice this way will be quite enough; if he do not Wm 
in that time, he is not worth any further teaching. 

The "*86116(1 litter and dung should be removed 
every morning, unless the horses are^going to work; 
in which case it may be delayed till they are gonet 
The dry litter should then be thrown forward, and 
the wet and soiled Utter all carefully removed to thf 
manure heap; or put out to dry; the stalls and gangir 
ways may then be swept well out, and now and 
then, if necessary, and the weather be fine and di^, 
a paiiM of water may be thrown down, to render the 
cleaning out more perfect. After the stall is dry, 
spread the dry Utter well out, and add to the top as 
much fresh clean straw as is required to make up a 
good eomfortablo bed. 

Once a week, or thereabout, ad the bed should bo 
taken away, and entirely renewed; but never cover 
wet and soiled litter with clean straw—it is a lazy 
and a duly, as well as a wasteful praotice. 


TIBATMIJNT OF tHl PIBT. 

it 

EvnuT time that a horse cornea in from work, be 
sure to examine hm feet, particularly tte fore feet, 
for it often happens that a stone gets hs be., 
twfet^ the shoe and the foog, aud if suffered ^ 
remain there, even for a fow iumrs, may cause w 
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in whie^ ett$e, ntay five ^eekfe ot tn en 
ii33k>ve-'*^At any ubouM aiere be a hw)«e nj* broken 
nai)^ a clancb etartodf or If ^ borise bo outtio^^ 
ci^lmlklawiorat once* ^ ^ 

t Tbe sboi'j iwjfi tht proper time and mode of its 
aMdieatioxi varies^ in accordance iMth the weight ef 
bom and its aetioni particularly with reference 
to the state of the roads, and the nature of bus 
wOrk.-^This part of the snbjeet may however be 
left to the farrier, who will be but little fit to be 
intrusted if he requires to be told what to do; he 
should be the adviser, not Ibe advised* * 


OBSBEVATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 

, UBLATIVB TO 

THE DISEASES OF HOE8ES. 


It is the usual practice, when treating of the diseases 
to which hotses are sabjeet, to ^Ve a tong list of 
disorders, the bare perusal of which might induce a 
belief that the stable would be little else than a hos- 


mtah and the groom totally inadequate to the per** 
UManee Of his proper duties, unkss jskified in a 
ibbwMp of vetirinaiy praetiee. We shall avoid 
llii^ iby ah^^iug the cause of <K«ease» and means of 
pre^ntion^ and traat the subject in a manner ao as 
h the bomfceeper readily, to recognise the 

rather tbah the mere mm0 of the disease, 
i)M instrM him in the use of such medicines as 
pht instancee be sulKcient to arrest the 

dhte hhd tend to restore the healthful func* 
animt:' 
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fvom of impi^k^d 

d)^e»tioii. Bo i(^ m t)io aovonl or^ua <]| iihis 
Huimal body contila^to oorCorm t;b«i| oae «md ppon 
per parts, so JonJUff bealtfe md stsrWftb b« OaW««^ 
lated tiponj but so soon as the ajumaf ecqtiottjl' is 
disarranged, and the action of any one or moro of 
the organs rendered less capable of its propor energy^ 
a prraispOBition to disease is engendered, which 
the slightest exciting cause may hmg into active 
operation. 

By predi^ 0 sifio^ io ducam^ we mean that state 
of the animal system which is induced by bad or 
improper food, by want of proper at?tention, iin[>urity 
or foulness of the stable, exposuie to \ariatioits m 
the atmosphere, or other causes, which affect some 
organic and internal part of the unmial structure, ur 
impair the purity of the blood; m such a cai»c, 
actual disease may not be present, or at least not 
perceptible by any outward indication) yet the 
slightest exciting cause, as sudden exposure to t»rea- 
ther, checked perspiration, or the hke, may cause a 
serious indisposition, tibat, under a more favourable 
state of the horse^S constitution, might probably have 
passed over without leaving any serious proof of its 
existence. 

Predisposition to disease is, theui that liability of 
the constitution to an attack of illness, whiidi cafb 
and attention Will often prevent) but which 
or bad grooming at Once induces and increases. 

We have before noticed,, in our mparks op^j^ 
ventilation of the stabJo, tW pure dry air is esjea^tm), 
to a healthy state of the blood) we need a^iipely a|| 
that good nourishing food la dually e#5!nti<d 
well-being of the animal) to undenMid thil 
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perly, a Itiw woi^ds Oto the digesti'f^e powers Of the 
horae will not be hiappropri^te. 

The food tahen by the horaeweathered up by his 
Ups> and beinp; cut by the action of the front teeth, 
is Conveyed thence to the grinders, by which it is 
thotottghly masticated, or chewed; it is then, by the 
united action of the tongue and other mitsclcs, con¬ 
ducted to the gtillet, from whence it descends into 
the stomach. Here it is acted upon by a powerful 
solvent, provided by nature for the purpose of accele¬ 
rating the digestive operation, called the gastric 
juh&f and reduced to a pulpy mass, termed chyme^p 
this mass, yet but imperfectly digested, is then pro¬ 
pelled into the first bowel, where other intestinal 
juices commingle with it, and perfect the digestive 
process; it is now termed chyU\ and it is in a state 
ready for combining with the blood.—The chyle 
now miters the small intestines, and is conveyedi by 
a peculiar motion of the bowels, to certain minute 
orifices, called absorbent vessels: in tbUpartof the 
process-the pure chyle, wow a milk-like fluid, is 
absorbed by these vessels; the other portion of the 
f(K»d eaten by the animal, the excrementitious part, 
liavnig luid all the nounshment extracted lU the 
course of the digestive process, is propelled by the 
same pecaliar motion of the bowels, prwioualy notieed, 
along the whole extent of the intestinal canal, or 
gat and ultimately expelled the body.*—Tiie pure 
chyle is conveyed, by the absorbent vessels, into a 
lar^e VeCeivipg tube, csdled the thmui 'K duoi, from 
which it is received by a vein near the heart, and 
taken thence to the heart itself; from whence, after 
being acted upon by the vital air, or oxygen, in 
t|ie iiing% the blood, now coranletely perfected, k 
|ec©ivc<l, as nquiml, by the left mntrwkp or main 
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pH'SHage from the heart, and conveyed thence, by the 
circulating channels, over the whole syt^tem. 

This brief descn|)t»on of the digestive proct*S8 is, 
as far as possible, divested of the technical names of 
the several mtestiiifil organs employed or engaged 
during the ibgcstivt; process,* our object being to 
show how that process is conducted, and to prove 
from thenee, that li bad or improper food were given 
to the** horse, or if by needless exposure to weather 
while the animal was heated by evercisc or chilled 
by cold and wet, some one or othir of those organs 
were to be affeeted, either by its actum being im¬ 
paired, or unnaturally excited, the syskm would be 
affected, the blood vitiated, and the hialth of the 
animal, thereby, materially endangered. 

This view of the digestive organs of the horse will 
also enable the reader the better to judge h(w far it 
may be safe and prudent to attempt a cure, without 
ealluig m the aid of the tarruT or the vetennaiy 
surgeon. As a general rule, it may be obsi'rved, 
that in diseases of a chronic character, tbaf is, of a 
slow or lingering nature, a greater latitude for the 
endeavour to cure may be assumed; but in diseases 
of an acvfte kind, that is, when the effects are imme¬ 
diate and evident, then greater care should be 
exercised; and unless the disease quickly yield to the 
remedial endeavours, proper advice should be called 
in, particularly in acute indammatory complaints, 
where the attacks are usually sudden, rapid in their 
progress, and, unless soon checked, often dangerous 
in their result. 

A 

Cataeeh, Colo, or Chill. —A large class of 
diseases may be mcluded under these general terms; 
for although the horse may have what is usually 
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called a cold 0f cbiH yet if this cold or chill be neg¬ 
lected or improperly triated, fever or mdammation 
succeedij ^hich mav terminate iatally, op leave be¬ 
hind a chronic cough, an evil that should be anxiously 
guarded against. 

The first observaWe symptoms of a horse bcnnr 
thus attacked, arc-^Hlight bhivtTmg>, a ilischai«;i, 
cbiedy watery, from the nose, the lyes lx come simi¬ 
larly affected; and, as the dneascs progresses, a 
cough more or less violent, with quick pulse, comes 
on, followed by sore throat and evident difficulty of 
SW^loWmg, the difiphai^e from the nose thickens, 
increases m quantity, and assumes a yellow appear¬ 
ance. 

This complaint is usually cured in a few days, 
(’onfnu thi horse m a stdliic oi a mean tempeiature, 
say ot, Iroin 50 to GO degree % as ahown by the 
barometer, and clothe him warmly. If he be m 
good condition, take from him two to thifc quarti? of 
lilood, and then give him the following mixture: 

Fresh powdered aniseeds and 

carrawsy-^ed$, one ounce each; 

Dovci\ powders . . . - , two drachms; 

Bdlaaui ot sulphur - - - - two ounces? 

Beat the balsam of sulphur into the }olk of a 
lun^a egg, and then add the powders, mniny all 
welt When you give it to the horse, give it ih a 
pint of warm grum in which two tabk-spoonsful of 
treacle have been stirred. Bepcat it every night, 
or on alternate nights, for three times* About an 
hour after the drmk has been administered, gi# Ihe 
horse a warm bran mash; and repeat the mash two 
or three times a day. 
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If the con^h be troublesome, give him a pectoral 
mixture, made as follows* 

Kleoampane, and diaprnte, - - each, one opnee. 

Cream o( tartar, and nitre, - - each, one ounce. 

Tinctme ol opmni ... - half an ntince, 

il(‘at up, as in the former ease, two ounces of bslsam 
of bulphur into Ihu yolk of a hen's egg, and then 
add the other ingredients, mixed up all together as 
a kind of elcctnary,—Dissolve it m a pmt of warm 
gi’uel, and give it io the horse m the niormhg, fast¬ 
ing, do not give him any food for two hours, and 
then let him have a mash of seald<*d bran and bruised 
oats, and warm water, Kepeat this every alternate 
day, tor three limes* Clothe liim warml), srive him 
warm mashes and warm watei, two or thiee timtb a 
day, and use him to a little gentle exercise, by 
walking him out for^a short time m the middle of 
the day. 

Fbvbr, and Inflammation. —In our account of 
the preceding disease, we stated that a cold or chill 
was usually attended with a fever or inilnnmation; 
but that which wc are now about to dcsiribt mostly 
arises from excess of blood, and is usually produced 
by i (moving a horse fiom grass and putruig him too 
suddenly into a stable, where he is ted upon oats and 
hay; or by feeding him too high, with little or no 
exercise, 

JVver, when thus induced, does not remurc medi¬ 
cine; a copious and early bleeding, is the best means 
of cure. Ble<‘d till faintnm is produced; from one 
to two gallons of blood, should be taken, A light 
and moderate diet should be given for a few days, by 
which time he will have recoverech A dOse of eight 
ounces of Kfissom, or GkuW^s «alH baay be given 
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with advan^gc the day after the blood-letting, and 
trepeat^, if thought useful, on the fourth day. Let 
the' jboifse be kept cool, not warmly clothed, nor m a 
stable where the warmth is any higher than tempe¬ 
rate: if he be turned out int^ a lield, when the 
weather is favourable, it will be as well. 

Inflammation. —When to the hrst symptoms of 
this disease, usually exhibited in a heaviness, red¬ 
ness of the membranes under the eyelids, want of 
appetite, and disinclination to motion, that of deli¬ 
rium or madness is added, when the horse becomes 
violent, plunges about, and endeavours to bite every 
thing, inllammation is then very active in operation, 
and must be checked.—In this case, a horse, after a fit 
of delirium, sometimes fall down, as if exhausted, and 
after lying for a time, gets up suddenly, and becomes 
as violent as ever. The treatment m this is the 
same as m the previous cale, early and copious 
bleeding, but to a gi-eater extent; he must now be 
bled until perfectly free from delirium, and at least 
two to three gallons of blood must be taken.-t-In 
other respects, the remedial treatment may be the 
same as m the precedmg case. 

Staggers. —This is also an inflammatory disease, 
but IS produced by very different causes to either of 
the preceding: staggers arc usually the eonscqite^ce 
of jg^oper feeding, or rather of unwholesoJoae food,. 

or foul hay, or rank grass; and are e^ddentiy, 
induced by a c^uae which impairs tb4 digestive 
tern, and Jeav^ the stomach distended wi^ 
gesfed feed, flhis disease is csdled by a Variety 
names, as lethargy, apoplexy, epilepsy, vertigo, con¬ 
vulsions, to. It presents its^f nndci' twd 
%ms, which niay be Ascribed ^ sleeping st%jg€rs. 
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When file ukeping staggers attack a horsc^ ho 
hangs his head as it unable to hold it tip,* is dull 
and inactive, and frequently falls asleej), even while 
e.iting, and with the lood in his mouth: he reds or 
staggers about, as if intoxicated, and sometimes falls 
down insensible; thf‘ eyes appear watery and in- 
darned, and odeu, as well as the mouth, have a 
yellow cast about them: the pulse is very unequal, 
now Jqw, and then quicker than usual.—^Wheii to 
the watery running ot the eyes and the deep stupor 
which attacks the horse, these ai^ succeeded by 
paroxysms of violence and delirium, the animal 
plunging about, and beating himself against what¬ 
ever stands in liis way, a wild and unconscious look lu 
his rountenance, the disea**!* may then be tenmd 
mad staggers, mflammation ol the brain being now 
present. 

As soon as the fit or ultack of mad staggers h 
over, the horse falla down as if quite inactivt lor u 
lew minutes; his eyes become dim, and lus limbs 
stretch out, as if dying- bis fits however soon rc- 
bUme their impetuosity, and he beeoim*s iiu>re furious 
ihan ever. In tins state it is dangei-ous to appioach 
lumj while if nothing be done to alleviate the di¬ 
sease, it terminates fatally. 

The best remedial treatment for this disease, in 
cither state, is early and copious bleeding, taking 
irom four to six quarts of blood at once, and agam 
m five or six hours, if necessary. Beat up into a ball, 
the following mgtedients, and give it immediately 
after bleeding: 

Castile soap,.ti|Fo dmm», 

Calomel and assafqetida^ each - two 
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TEE UOll^SE-KCErEft’s GUIDE: 


The follt^wing purgative mixture should be giviui 
imuiecbatdy after the ball; 

Aleves.seven drams; 

Castile soap and gmger, each two diams; 

3i!psom salts . - - - , four ounces; 

The aloes and ginger should bo powdored together, 
and then well mixed, with the other ingredients, in 
a pmt-and-a-balf of rue-tea; simnur tin* whole about 
ten minutes, and give it niilk warm. 

The mixture twill assist the operation of the ball, 
and clear the stomach of the undigested mass by 
which it IB clogged.—If the medicine fails to operate 
briskly, within ten or twelve hours, the rectum,* or 
last bowel, from which the dung is voided, should 
be emptied by a small band, and the following 
clyster administered: 

Water, warm, ------ one gallon; 

Glaubers* salts, and treacle, each, four ounces; 

Sweet oil,.half a pint. 

The treacle and salts should be dissolved in the 
warm water, and the oil then added. 

Before this clyster is administered, the lump of 
umbgested matter, or hardened dung, the chief cause 
of the disease, should be taken away: to do this, let 
a small hand be dipped m the clyster, or rubbed 
With sweet oil, and gently passed up the fundaiiu'nt, 
till it feels the dung, which it should then bring 
away*—Then administer the clyster with a pipe about 
twelve inches long, and a strong bladiitr, with tlie 
clyster in it, fixed at one end, through which the 
should be forced by twisting the bladder with 
youf hands. As soon as it is passed into the horse, 
ijake away the pipe, and instantly hold a wisp of 
Htr^w td the fandamont for about ten muiutea. This 
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Ti< a better way of admmjblenog a clyster Uwit when 
given by a synage. 

InFLAMMATIO!^ of the lNTFSTIN'ES.-*^Like tho 
fiieceding, this is an inflammatory complaint^ anti 
lias a number of names, as ententes, gripes, influXn* 
matory colic, &c —Ovir exertion, sudden change of 
temperature, dimknig cold water while heated, or 
greedily outmg of new hay, grass, or new cohi, may 
induce-it; but as it impairs the healthjr action ot the 
iiilestines, it must be removed, or it uiercases lu 
virulence and often terminates fatall/. 

The presence of the complaint, usually fiist exhi- 
bitmg only windy colw, is indicated by the horse 
often lying down, and suddenly springing up again; 
he reluses his. food, stamps with his foie feet, and 
strikes liis belly with his bind feet: his body is 
convulsed, his eyes turn up, and his limbs stretch 
out with a spasmodic motion: his ears and feU ai*e 
sometimes hot and again cold; he falls into a [iro- 
fuse perspiration, which is succeeded by shivering 
tits; his endeavours to stale, evidently painlul, aic 
without siieccss: he continually turn*^ his head to¬ 
wards his flank, as if pointing out the seat of pam; 
he then falls down, rolls over, and turns on ins back. 

1'hc more advanced stage of the complaint is at¬ 
tended with fever, heat and dryness of the mouth, 
tongue white, skm hot and dry, except about the 
ears, which are mostly cold; continued pain in the 
belly: he liOs down, and rises again suddenly, but, 
m this stage of the disease, he does not turn on his 
back; jpulse quick and small; and breathing short 
and quick. 

If the pulse be quick, hard, and small, and any 
fever exhibit itself, then the inflammation has 





intestme^y and the remedial me ana must 
be*mnt^(»ly appWj of tboae^ copious bleeding 
U tho ^4 Hioal efficaeioua; nve pr i»ix quarts ^ 
blood should be taken at oncej and it the symptoms 
do not tibRte, the bleeding should be lepeuted a 
»e<!on4 even a iWth time; but nol so 

"Oojnausly as at drat, the quantity being reduce d to 
quarts* s^id at last to as many pints. After the 
first bleeding; give him a clyster, m the very same 
manner as recommended m tne preceding complaint, 
(pa^ 9i), thcrsmall hand being used to remove the 
hardened dung, which is almost always present m 
these cases.—Repeat the clyster eveiy three hours, 
fe)C two or three times, tdi auccessfuL « 

As soon as the first clyster is given, prepare and 
gire the following drink; 

Castor oil, (by weight) * twentyJour ounces; 
Tnreture of opium - - half an ounce; 

Warm gruel, one quart. 

Repeat this about twelve hours, if a passage through 
the intestines be not previously obtained^ 

When the feverish heat has abated, the appetite 
partially retunud, and the horse m u fair way of 
recovery, the foilwing restorative dnnk, givfta plk 
warm, will be uhduL 

Aniseeds, and carmway^seeds, each, half m ounce; 
(ringer and Castile idap, each, - ^ half an ounpe; 
Nitre and Peruvian bark, each, ^ * one ounce; 
Tincture of opium, w • ^ two dratps; 
Tjcmtive electuary,.four Ounces; 

Mix these mgrediCntu in a qhart of wacth gmeh and 
give It ev^ry mormug or every other mqrmng, fast* 
for toe or four times. 
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JAtTNDicE, OR yRi,LOW8.—TMf» 1 $ Bot, like tbB 
preceding, an inflammatorj^ disease, but aijises from 
a inorWd or imperfect action of the kidneys* The use 
of the kidneys, in the animal structure, is that of 
^\bsorbittg, and passing off to the bladder, the urinary 
Huid, which, if not removed, would produce disease: 
an increased action thrown on the kidneys, m well 
as giving bad oats or musty hay, or frenh green tarc^ 
in too^great a quantity, causes inflammation of the 
kidneys or bladder, or both j which we shall presently 
notice. • 

The Yellows, or Jaundice, is a disease which rarely 
appears by itself; it is usually accompanied by some 
disease of the internal organa, its principal symptoms 
are—a yellowness in and about the mouth, and the 
inner parts of the eyes and eye-lids; the urinary 
fluid is of a similar colour, and the dung generally 
hard; the animal is dull and heavy, loses hfs appe¬ 
tite, has usually a low fever, and becomes weak and 
spiritless* 

To cure this disease, first bleed the horse, more or 
less, according to the fulness of blood in the animal, 
or extent of the fever; but not copiously, unless 
inflammation be indicated by the pulse being quick 
and strong, and the extremities be unusually cold; 
in such cases, bleed more copiously, and afterwards 
inject the clyster in the way prescribed in page 94, 
repeatmg it once or twice in the same day.-^Abotit 
two hours after the bleeding, give a ball made up of 
the following ingredients; 

®arbadoes aloes.two drams, 

Powdered myrrh and Castile soap, each, two drams, 

Colomel.. half a dram, 

Tartarised antimony one dram: 

K 





Miite it tip into a Ml with honey, aiut tepejit it 
onoe a day until it pfurgO’i; alter which, if fever still 
give the fbltowmg fever ball: 

Antimonial powder - ^ • two drams, 

ijastile $oap and eamomile powder, each, two drams, 
Camphor and honey, cacti, - one dram, 

Nitre.half an o»» 

Mix the several ingredients into a ball with honey, 
and give itj repeating it a second or third time, 
which will generally be found sufficients 

Should the bowels have been relaxed from the 
beginning, do not give the ball with the aloes, but 
substitute the following instead; 

Oaaeanlla, powdered, - - two drams, 
Tartarised antimony, - - one and a half dram, 

Opium,.one dram, 

Calomel - ^ - half a dram. 

Form it into a ball with honey, and repeat it, daily, 
till the bowels arc restored; when you may give the 
fever ball above prescribed. 

BiABnTKs.—This is another disease of the kid¬ 
neys, induced by feeding on musty oats, or bad hay, 
or by too frequent a repetition, by the groom, of tfie 
medicine termed diuretic balls,which some are 
particularly paitial to gmng.-^It difibrs from the 
preceding disease, the |ap[^e, that being a morbid 
or sluggish action of the kidnws, iu^^hich the 
secretion of urine is not snifieiently active; while in 
4hbete$y the very opposite is the case; here the kid-* 
neys may be said to do more than their healthy 
dutv, and produce too copious an evacuation of 
thicloi^ued m^ter^ rather than the usual thin wateiw 
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Tij<! be«t way of cttiiog tWs di^sease, is to allow 
the boirse but littk drink, and give hin» a change of 
food, and that of the best quality: should too ^ee a 
U8C of diuretic uaedidne have been U producing 
cau ’<s th*en a few small doses of aioee, given in coui-^ 
hinaUon with stomachics, and repeated till the bowels 
be opened, may produce the desired rcsultj or the 
following stnngeiit ball may be given with the best 
effects: 

Galls and alum, finely powdered, each two drams; 
l^eruvian bark, hall an ounce: 

Make it into a ball with honey, and repeat it every 
morning, and if the disease be obstinate, twice a day, 
about every twelve^ hours, until the urine be dimi* 
nished to its usual and natural quantity and quality* 

In all cases of these kinds, after much medicine 
has been given to operate upon the bowels, the 
following restorative ball may be aduunisfcercd with 
advantage: 

Powdered ginger, - - * - two drams; 

Gential root, powdered - • - half an ounce, 

Alum.one dram: 

Made into a ball with treacle, and repeated two or 
three times* 

lKr3UAMM&Tioit Of tm hvNm ,—The tem by 
which this disease is known among medical men, m 
Pneumonia* Its first appearances are—a shivering 
fit, extreme dulncss, unwillingness to move, loss of 
ajipetite, and quickened breathing* If not removed, 
more decided symptoms aucce^; as, coldness of 
extremities, oppressed pulse, expanded nostrils, ecm*. 
eidcrable sheaving of the fianks, purple fingc of the 
nasal membrane, redness about tlic eye, a fixed wide 
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position ijie hte qttftrt«rs; should He atloo!i|>t to 
he down, a great dilBcOUj^ of breathing j eoMtciJtaiace 
betokening pi^in, rnsmi month Hot and dry, 

The cauBiss of this disease are, usually,*—-i 
rate exertion, end suddenly'-aupprossed per 
induced by sudden changes from Heat to 
contrary.--The best method of cure ijBHbleed 
free!}, from one to two gallons taken qu^Wurom a 
large orifice, to give immediate belief Ipfho He 
and arteries; in,six or eight hours bleed again 
in less degreO, If the horse faint before you take 
iJie quantity of blood, pin up the orifice, and give 
clyster [me page 94), repeating it once or twio 
necessary; and if the bowels be not opened i 
give also the following drink; 

Epsom salts - - six ounces; 

,, Castor oil - - four ounces; 

Coarse sugar - - three ounces; 

Beat up the yolk of an egg into a pint and a half of 
to% then well mix up tlie above ingredients into 
It, and give it milk warm* But if the bowels be 
not bound, then instead of the above, give the fol¬ 
lowing* 

Nitre - - half a dram, 

Digitalis - - one dmm, 

Emetic tartar two drams* 

Made into a ball with aromstie eonfeetion* 



The Horse, especially m winter, must be kept warm, 
not by Hot air, but by a body cloth and Hood^ and 
his legs sHpnld also m bandaged,f-r4iot air abts as a 
kind of poison, on fevers or infiamma^ions, in- 
ere^ses every kind of mfiammation; pure, dry 
air, will assists and in the i^onrse of a day pftwo the 
!q>raptom« wili sbote. wid the afpefite will iwtwtt. 
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OS' THE IIeaxit, principally aminy 
from fuia€$n qf the Mood*ve$9el9,^Thfi clischsue 
of yihkh we arc now abont to treat will, perhaps, be 
better widcrstood if we say a word or two upon that 
habit of the aninml whien is implied by the word 
phtkoffii a temi usually understood to exprt'hs a state 
in which the blood vessels are lully or even over 
charged* 

In pur brief remarks on the digestive process, 
(page 86), we showed in what manner blood naa 
created and renewed in the system: keeping those 
remarks in mind> we would here add, that when the 
animal is supplied with a greater quantity of food 
than he really requires# the tendency of the increased 
quantity is to make the animal fat, unless by increased 
exertions required in I’Cturn, that tendency is kept 
under, and the extra quantity of blood created is 
expended in the increased exertions to which the 
animal is subjected. 

But when the habits of a horse become too 
suddenly changed, and he is subject to a change in 
(bet as well as labour, the first ciiei’t of that change 
acts upon the blwd: if the previous living wa* stinted 
in quantity, and of inferior quality, and the change 
for the better too sudden-*--the immediate result 
may be, not fatness, but a plethoric habit: more 
blood IS created than the system can readily expend; 
the vessels become gorged, and disease is at once 
engendered. 

A similar result is often seen when sheep are 
removed from a shoi^t bite to a rich psature: in this 
case, the change is too sudden,^the Rf' bloody 

as it is termed, is the immediate consequence, and 
unices, hy 0 plentiful and ready bleeding the effects 
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he proiwpUy arre«^4i is tlies »|i^edy i^nd iuw-- 
table result* 

It is true, ihe hotse does nht es:pbriepee etaetly 
the same edeots, nor t6 the same ejctent* In the 
ruminating animalsa us the sheep and plethorie 
symptoms are indusatcd by the b0dy> or some part of 
It, swellmg, and becoming puffcdi as tf indated trfth 
air; in the horse^ too rapid an it|L<a*ea«e Mood 
exhibits Itself in inflammation of the eyes or tdngs; 
the feet become attacked; or an eruption, te^^med 
tlie netfk^^rashfhr mr/eii, emm ^.—In this case, the 
iuir falls off in irregular patches, and the skin be** 
comes raar and pimpled. In the heavy cart-horse 
breed, the symptoms sometimes exhibit a tendency 
to ffremst particularly in the hinder feet, which 
swell suddenly, and become lame, the inside of 
the tbigh betrays much pain, and feverish symp* 
toms onaue. 

In all these cases, fever is one of the symptoms, 
and is generally indicated by the extrenu rapidity 
w^ith which the pulse beats. K^e first thing to ho 
done, as bkcdmg, and this is best performed in the 
neck vein: blindfold the horse on the side op which 
you ur(* about to Weed him, apd with ® moistened 
finger smooth along the eourac of the vein, selecting 
the point ou which to operate about two inches below 
th^* aughi of the jaw. At the same time, obstruct 
by a bandage the progress of the blood towards the 
licsrt* A good mmd lancet or a phlcme should be 
used, as the rapidity with which the Wood is drawn 
materially assists the operation* ^Ikceivc the bipod 
in a vessel in which the (Quantity can be easily known; 
fippiu twelve in sixteen pmts, according to tnc akp of 
the horse, elmuld be men j in some severe inffam* 
DHatory cases, even a larger qnautity may be bkd, 
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ev(*n to fainting, When yon iavo taken sufficient, 

bruig the edges of the wound close together, and 

keep them in that position by means of a small pm 

matte of iron wire, passed through the edges of the 

wound, and retained by a little tow. Be careful not 

only that the wound is well dosed, but that there 

are no hairs or other interposing bodies; or severe 

injuiy may ensue. Tie the head up for a time, and 

see that the horse does not injure the wound* 

*• 

With bleeding, a purging or laxative ^medicine, 
must be accompanied, to remove irritation of the 
intestines, and diminish th(‘ watery part of the 
blood: mix up a ball, composed as follows: 


lAXAmE BALt. 

Barbadoes aloes, six drains, 

Croton bean - one scruple, ^ 

Calomel, - - one dram. 

These ingredients may be mixed together, and 
formed into a ball, by means of a little Imseed meal 
and treacle. On administering it, stand before the 
horse, having an assistant standing on the left side, 
to steady the horse's head, and keep it from rising 
too high. Beirc the horse's tongue with your leu 
hand, and drawing it out a little and to one side, 
place your finger upon the under jaw. With yoar 
right hand, carry the ball quickly along the roof of 
the mouth, and leave it at the root of the tongue; 
shut the mouth, and hold the head, till the ball is 
seen making its way down the gullet on the left; 
side. If the horse appear to be loth to swaliowj 
give a little warm watei^, and the ball will quickly 


During that and the next day, his food ihouid 
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be ottly brau mashes, given warm, a quarter of a 
peek being the quantity at each iced, the waUr, 
which may be given him freely, should be warm, 
with but little hay, ami no com. A little gentle 
exercibo may be given, that afternoon, as well ns 
next mommg. The bran mash shoiild bfi gtm*^ 
As boon as he has recovered, restrict hib diet lor 
awh^e, and let Unu have a dry, spacious, and com- 
tortnbly wairn sUbk, but not a liot ont, so that he 
may not again b( attacked with ' recurreuci of 
thebe mdammatory eoinphunto. 

If the eye bt inllaniod, it will be ad\isable, in 
addition to the preceding treatment to wash wntb or 
inject mto it the following miiturc, once or tuiw' a 
day,—but only nitil the indHinm ition is sub ^unl: 

S igar o1 had - one dram, 

Opium wine oiu dram; 

^Vai,ur - “ - • jnnts. 

If the fiet betray any indn itions ot ii’tasc, wanti 
the parU 1 ►ice a day Wi.,h -^odp *anl uit<*r, and 
apply a si lotion of mu ir ol 1 id and bu'phate ot 
ziiK even in a"gra\at» d « s. of gi« a y in-el, thia 
IS found to be very itheai urn A bttlc gritn meat 
and carrots V ill U‘ an cmiI* m oicaMoral food for 
hoibes thus distascd, ain^ a rna h should beoceasion- 
ady siibstitut^'d for corn. Ihiudagob are sometimes 
useful in this complaint, pressure often habtcning 
the cure. 

Where the mrfett^ or mitk-rmh has shewn itaelf, 
moderate bleedings and iaxativefei, as tin ball (page 
103), are the best remedies; and to hasten a cure, let 
the horse be roratortably clothed, and see Ih&t lie 
take proper but gentle exercise. Surfeit must not 
be eonfom:ided with or treated as Mangei^^xe. Jafter 
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Inmg a totally ditferoat <ii«eaRf% alojost always tlie 
I'csalt ot* j)oojf feeding, bad oc datup stabhog, or 
ucgloct. 

Vahtigo.—T here uc ^>overai names for this 
disea^ej by some, it is called tpdif^nem, and by others 
it IS known under the term oi* .vnoomuy Jits, It is 
Homctbmg ot a pl'^thone < ouipj'n p - It most usually 
arises from t<No modi blood b< in,*; irt the hcad» and 
nsiuUly atraflv*-' hoi i or .journey; »t js most 

eoinaion in i ot »Im>i aui iRptei^Uy tn going up 
hdl. bcu attaiktd the hoi-t appears to stagger, 
aid Mvay Ir.mi side lo sub; Jn hjiiic on the pole, 
fvtops s i(ldenl\, and i'allj, oi t.iiU vlnle running, Jf 
tin *>'nei be ttin alert, r le mouh ut he observes 
K ’ to -iddiness ni any hos ne is driving, 
In, will 1 up, fiio) hv so doing liit horsi* v\di soon 
recov< {uolwbl} an '•* n^ oi twobnathm^ time 
may u v' this. It* na' i at haiul, a tt^w month* 
luk in'\ *K‘ d nil Ik* Mue 

,o St 0 ' *1 1 h h .0 ’ t 1) it; 

iciu \< I. no lb I It |) al t 

mist tj ' Ut! I i I I I M 

tin. In i i m ( ^o I i' I <ih » jo eK 

till ii, t< ti innt( 

\v h> t. as in i' a r( < i nl sinmld Ic at- 
leinied so, ami io » ihi inmel Khouhi also be 
opened m ik* h\j\f ( b ^]>ape lOd), and a more 
inoderatt teed sub'stitntnl io> a '•'hort turn 

If this e aipkj;o * e^l * .ed ♦ ul no reiuedical 
tieatment ad>pl(d i ^ s tiu tporaiy eiutment 
of the bist s\nip<'*M , i r S J » bo m v, by habit, 
subject to sni;li att“nl, ^ jo ina\ in either ease 
eJtpect it in a much nnii* aggruvat d lorm, in winch 
ease it tuktfe ihc nana K/Jihpsy^ or /allmy siekneMf 
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a&4 Jts are Car mere 4a«|5ereu^ to the davej 

aa wcU aa to the hor^K. In tim attack^ the hotM 
rears up* Uttd fall suddenly, Ur be reels for a niomeni 
and then taUs* the muscies of eye are distorted b) 
Fiolenit spasms, the bieatbing is a^ected, aud th^ 
legs usually exhibit a violent action. The duratioM 
oi the attack vaius couwderably; irom a few tumutes 
to an hour oi nioii Such a horse h truly dauge. 
rolls, and no one who has the least regard to hia 
safety, or who dots not wish to see othcis m peril, 
will ever use an epileptic hoise, w^hou once he la 
satisfied that such ha'- been the natuic of the attack 
or ht many a nder has lost his life, and many a 
limb h IS been broken, by the horse bt mg seized with 
this maiddy while on the road, or at his work. 

As tliiv disease is moi severe than the pjtuding, 
so the mesms of cuic must be moie active, although 
Ml other rtspeetf somewhat similar to that prescribed 
for the cuic of veitu/o, A gieati r quautit) of blood 
may be taken, and the ball may be nmre active m 
its propel ties, especially at fust, say an additional 
ilram, oi t ven two, of the Barb idoi s aloes may be 
had lecourse to, and the purgative dose repeated a 
second or even a third lime, at luteiv lis of a day or 
two m between, and the fetdmg veiy modi rate for 
some time. JSuch a hoise cannot be trusted with 
plenty of good food, for good living to Inm is pnly 
produ<?tivc oi some of tlu worst conseiinenees of a 
plethoric habit. 

is another severe disease of this kind, 
htit It i& one to which few horses ait subject, bamdes 
which, it 18 usually indicatid by sonic previous 
Symptoms, so as to give warning of ils appioachi*--^ 
Ihc first apptaranct is indicated by the horse hang* 
mir hm head hnli. or euimortmer it bv the mHnmers 
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Jif* staggers (‘van while he standa, attd if moved 
seems about to fall: Jiia sight and bearitig alre both 
evideutly affected. AfWr remaining thus for severtil 
hours, be falls, grinding his teeth, his eyes ope^, 
distended, and rigid; the pupil of the eye is dilated 
and somewhat convulsed: he is unahle to swallow; 
and the dung is often voided involuntarily: the 
twitchings increase to convulsions, and unless assist* 
anee be-rendered, and the symptoms abate, death 
inevitably I’esults. The treatment to be attended to 
in this disease is that of copious bleeding, and the 
purgative or laxative ball, as recommended in tlic 
preceding complaint, epikpsy. 

But the mobt frightful disease tu which tlie horse 
is subject fmoi a plethoric habit is that of mad 
$tuggers. It usually attacks w'ell fed plethoric 
horses after irrcat exertion and exposure to the mid¬ 
day sun. The symptoms and mode of cure are 
described iu pages - and 03, to which wc now refer. 

Fisvbrs. ’-•Tins discaise, or rather the diseases 
known by this name, arc of two kinds, the symptoma^ 
tic fever ^ and lu Imr fever, and they diner essen¬ 
tially, in symptoms as well as treatment, from the 
nitlammatory ^^t^s of diseases, wlueh arise mostly 
Ijom pletlioia, oi iullness of blood; fevers, on the 
contrary, are as likely to attack horses in low condi¬ 
tion as those m a better state. In most inflamma’* 
tory diseases, blood letting is the first and principal 
menus of cure, and that is followed up by a course 
of medicine which has the effecst of reducing the 
plethoric habit, or tendcn<^ to over fullness of blood; 
in fevers, On the contrary, blood letting is to be 
more sparingly had recourse to, and sometimes its 
omission i» preferable; and the other means 6f cui^ 
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ttswftllj tit a jrtiojti mvig<^tS^g km<!/<j6tN!iah, 
mtbei* tkan laxatives^ bekj^ then xnoa% juliinims-' 
tered* 


tr$t aympioms of thia 
disease^ which is so giadnal in its stage as 
sometimes to escape notice for a time* are dnlneas 
and hearinessi the head han^ng down^ and a disin- 
clmation to mova about, followed usually hy chilli- 
ncsfi, a staling coat, coldness equally o« the stsuffoce 
as at the estrenuties, and often accompamed by a 
sliivcring ht: to theSe earlier symptoms succeed a 
warm skint month hot and dry; eyes smd ximer 
membrane of nose 0# $ reddish apjiearance; 
pulse quirk, f^, and hard; respiration iTregular 
and laborious, but rapid; fosa of appetite, costive- 
ness, urine bigh^^eoloured but diminished in quantity. 
This disease ibmetimes appears aa an epidemic, af¬ 
fecting great numbers of horses, and leaving traces, 
after the best treatmmit, of the semity of its attacks; 
at other times, its appearance is more partial; and 
condobi to particular districts, and even to ^particu¬ 
lar horses. 

i tet means of cure, in this disease, is 

a partial blood leitmg, not taking mnen b^o^ at a 
time, nor repeating the operation too oft^n; this 
should be foljfow^dby a mild laxative bait, prepaud 
as follows: 

juAxarivn i&Ahu 

B j ri j^^es aloes. fcm^drain% 

Jpfmomtd ppwdjer, ap,dC^td^ two drams; 

Jiinsbed meiu two dramn, 


it up ifith honey into two balls, and gite oPfe 
idia^ after the Weeding; the othrr n# lift 
fo^ i^d twenty or thirty hours, and lb«m 
1 Sr the horse be purged to any extent. 
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If ti dmuglit be pTcoferrtitl, tho following U a good 
one ici thi$ case; 

tAXATlVK ORTNR. 

Barbadoes aloe§, powdered, - three dratti*^ 
Carbonate of soda , - * - two drams, 

Piisaolve these in rather more than one^third of a 
pint of hot water, and add eight ounces of castor oil. 

AftjT either of the above has been administered, 

the fever may be reduced by the following 

» 

FEViCA BALL* 

Nitre.two minoi's; 

/Intimoiual powder * • half an ounce; 
Ijic^uoriee powder - - one ounce; 

Camphor • ^ ^ . two drams; 

Form these into two equal-sized balls, with honey, 
and uive the second about eight or twelve hours after 
the drst. 

This treatment is usually effective, if warm mashes 
aud warm water be given a& soon as the disease is 
detected, and proper attention be paid to the stable 
management, particularly by making the stable itself 
clean, sweet, dry, and temperate m warmth, but 
not close and hot. 

The following is an excellent restorative medicine, 
uhere much debility remaiua after the fever haa 
subsided! 

, ball. 

Camomile powder - • - - one on nee, 

Carbonate of iron, and gentian, each, one ounce; 
Aittimonial powder, - - . • . * two drams; 

Q|ffnm, powdered ^ - s . one scruple; 

Oil of aniseed, - m two seruplea; 

Mix with Inmey into t*wm balfe, and give one emdi day* 
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Ihow FEVBR.—^I'he (iis^iRse ha$ oftea lieen > Bnis- 
iHkm' far and nonfmirided with other and more 
decked eomplftints; ati4 thia,, jpeAftps, is scarcely to 
he wondered at when it is considered that it is the 
Very disease which, tmder the name of murrain, and 
a host of other appellations, in former dap, was 
looked upon as little less than a plague, and whose 
rav ages were attended with such fatal consequences 
to the agrienltttriat; nineteen out of every score 
attacked, having fallen victims to its virulence. The 
progress of O^e^disease is rapid, and the result too 
often fatal. ' In soipe maes, the lungs and heart are 
aUacked; in others, tSie liver and bowels, while in 
some eases, the disease exhibited itself on some ex¬ 
ternal part of the body* 


From the preceding statement, it will be seen 
that the sVMtiptoma vary materially; they, however, 
usually take something like the following a^ar* 
ances: a general alteration in the circulation, and fCe^ 
ble, rapid pulse; weakness, prostration of strength, 
and deterniination of blood to particular but very dif¬ 
ferent parts of the animal, by which pain is produced, 
with a tendency to inflanimation, but not of any 
decided character. When this disease attacks neat 


little, it becomes gmrter4U, Mack-gugrfer, or 
joini-felon^^ mid m the horse, it is not tmeOmmon 
for the feet, parliicularly the hin4er^ tp be alfected. 

JSio^e qf ir€aifmn$i dud Weedm 

to any great extent, from thkvein liearcat to 
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w amith is more likely to retard than to accelerate a 
cure, but cold draughts or cold btables must be vei'y 
carcftilly avoided. If feverish symptoms appear, the 
mouth becommg hot attd dry, aud the eyes and nos- 
uds affected, give the fever Wh as directed m page 
iOS), and afterwards, or when from the non-appear¬ 
ance of the feverish symptoms, the fever ball is not 
necessary, give at each dose, half mi ounce of nitrate of 
potash,, three times in the day, early in the morning, 
at noon, and again at night. This will cause an iii' 
creased action in the kidney and h^wels^ and assist 
nature in her efforts to discharge the mucous acri¬ 
monious matter, which othertvise would ulcerate the 
nostrils. A clyster, composed of 

Water, - - - four quarts; 

Salt, - * • one large handful; 

with a little hog^s lard or sweet oil added, should be 
applied, and repeated, if the bow.els be nof open. 
The horse^s diet should consist of either green food 
and a little sweet hay; or bran mashes, and a little 
sweet hay, com must not, on any account, be given. 

When the disorder is subdued, there will be found 
a considerable degree of weakness and debility left 
behind: to restore a healtliy tone, the rfutoraHve 
haU» in page 109, may be given; but the food mnsl 
be light, and easy of digestion, very little corn must 
be given for some time, and then with caution; for 
until the digestive organs have recovered their tone, 
.com will rather oppress the stoniach, and prove a 
fresh source of evil: the nitrate of potash should be 
ijotttinued to be given, but in reduced quantity, say 
half an ounce at each dose twice a day, and after a 
week or two, only^once a day^,until the horse is re¬ 
stored to health: It is the best and most innocent 
diuretic medicine ^that can he given to a horse* 
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In some where the symptoms have re¬ 

sembled that dyg^^h, Or chilly it witi be advisabli ^ 
if the fevtr act as ejepertcd, to give tlu* 

horse, twice diam of sulphate, of coppii 

made into a ball with Imsetd powdir and treach. 
This lias proved an efftctual remedy when the means 
usually employed in catarrhal affections did little or 
uo g(jod The do!>e of sulphate of copper may be 
luouaMd to a dram and a half, twice a day; but so 
doou as It mahes the month a little soic and inter- 
ities with the hppetitO, it should be discoutinudi 
for a ft w days. ^ ; 


Under some citcumatances, this complaint assumes 
somtthmg the appearance of except that 

it is not contagious* In this stage, sulphate o^f^j 
per IS, perhaps, the best I’emody* ^ ^ 

Pisi^*Ases or tphe Bigestive OROA|tf^<§lo^v®. 
N 8s. We cal) thi^ a disease, but it rather the 
source of disease, All domestic animals are subject 
to It, and uerKOUs having the ehai gC ol domest^tad 
animah, sliould endeavour, by proper, legular fttd* 
mg, to preserve h(altb>^of the prowuce oi absence of 
which, the wen-r<‘gttlttttd appetite and due pertoiin¬ 
ane i fd the digestive process, affoid proof, not likely 
to deceive. 


Refciung to our biief sketch of the di^estlvT pro* 
cesSj (page 88), the intelligent reader will be at no 
losi^ to understand that Wheti any Of the impor^^ulj 
jjigC^ive organs becomes impaired or enfeebldd, the 
digestiye process itself, thkt by which new blood is 
created, and nourishment thereby eonycyed to every 
part of the antmal, is intei!fergy|tthi the quality 
and quantity of the blobd luMBrijt, and disease 
ni»ri! dr is the result* 
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A hss q/ apfj^iite i« oue of the tdr\^ evi¬ 
dences by which mdigcstion is detecud, but this 
eunnot always be depended upon» We muht, there^ 
iuie, rather judge oi the byinptoms by the effects, 
and, by these uiouas, the leal cause of the obstruc*- 
tioa—lor such it is> of the digestive process, iii«iy be 
better asceitamed, and the more eligible and apjiro- 
pnate remedy applied. 

Any thing which interferes with mastication, or 
properly chewing the food, is ipj n ions—hence, eat 
ing too fast, or the stomach being o\erlodded, is 
likely to pxoduce indigestion. In eating too last, 
the important office which the teeth have to perform, 
that of weli chewing the Joodt and thereby inti¬ 
mately mixing It with the saliva, or s|)ittle, is veiy 
imperfectly done, and the l<md is consequently swal¬ 
lowed in a crude unprepai cd state for the furthei 
processes of digestion. hen the stomach is ovei- 
loaded, particularly if the horse has previously en¬ 
dured a longer fast than usual, the powers of some 
of the vital organs are exhausted, and a mirjtti tidri s 
place. 

Over dnnking is another causej generally, horses 
have not water enough given them, but are allowed 
to get very thirsty, and they are then likely to drink 
too largely when they feed; ui which case it is apt to 
force the food from the stomach before it lias had 
tune to undergo the proper preparative process 
quired to tit it tor digestion, and Jermentaimn often 
ensues. Putting a horse to hard work on a too fuU 
stomach, will produce indigestion; as m this case 
the weakened organs are oppressed; and the food, 
not undergoing the nt*eesaary digestive change, forms 
a load daiigerous to the animal, and produces the 

hz 
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worst symptoms of feroKJatstlott. One of the frt- 
queot cmiscqueiicrs of this stage of tKe ctmtplanit, is 
acute foot foamier. Another cau$e, sOmewliat sinu^ 
lar in its results, is that of horses feeding on impure 
hay or old high-grown the fibrous partirks 

mat together, and accnmulate m the rectum, or th.it 
hinder part of the bowels of the horse, into which 
clysteis are injectcdj and unless removed, and the 
digcstne process rt'stored, the worst results may be 
anticipated. And, lastly, we may notice, uoldit^ af 
the stomaehf and impurity of the stable, that ts, 
either a neglected, dirty, or wet stable* 

Having ihbs detailed the principal causes of indi¬ 
gestion, shall now gjve the more immediate 
symptoms arisingftom the several causes,adding the 
means of cure in each case, 

in cases of overloaded stomach, when fermenta¬ 
tion ensues, the most fearful cousequences may l>c 
produced. The horse may be seised on the road, 
and if ntished too fast, it may cause certain death. 
He slackens his pace, wishes to stop, and attempts to 
lie down; or falls as if knocked down, the moment 
be stops, H at slow work, he si^enis unwilling to 
stand, and aotnotimes he quickens his pace. Jn the 
stable, he paws with his fore feet, lies down> rolls* 
over, or lies on lus back. If the stomach be not 
much distended, he may be rather sfeUi for two or 
three uimntes, but when it is, he is particularly 
no sooner down than he Hses again, stall¬ 
ing^ at once, and again throwing himself down 
“Uolently. Ho strikes at hiC belly with his hind fet^t, 
timing his eyes towards his hanks, as if coukcious 
hat there was the cause of hiS pain. If not re¬ 
lieved, the sytuptoma increase in violence, the pam 
icdonfes more ihteuacj tho perspiration k profuse, 
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ilu‘ b«lly isi and tHe a^^ony of tlic aiiinial^& 

MiflVrings appears extreme; till death j)uts aji cud to 
the animal and its sufferings together. 

Remedy *—The means of cure are first to arrest 
the fermentation, and then to restore the digestion 
to a healthy state; to dp this, give a drench composed 
of powerful stimulants and carminatives, as either of 
the foilowuig: 

Xiimfeed Oil (raw) - - «* - one pound in weight; 

Oil of turpentine . two to three ounces. 

or, 

Hartshorn, . ^ eight to twelve drams. 

or, 

Chlorate of hitie, - - - 
Given lu a little warm water. 

A clyster may be given, if the symptoms do not 
abate, or if the medicine does not operate benefici¬ 
ally: let the clyster be composed of 

Weak, warm gruel - one gallon; 

Soft soap - * two ounces; 

(If soft SOB]) cannot be readdy obtained, substitute 
two handsful of salt); 

Aloes.two ounces, 

» 

Inject this by means of a bladder and pipe, taking 
care to oil the pipe well, and gently insinuate it| 
before yott force up the liiiid. 

If this clyster does not speedily produce the dey 
sired effect, yoU may conclude that the reAfUSi is 
clogged with some hard indigestible mass, which^ 
can 01 'ly bo removed by the hadd, and the sooner ^ 
this IS done, (as described in page 91), the better. V 

In half an hour, or a little more, if no relict ha^^ 
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htrii affected, a ‘^ecoud dose may be gtvcu, ami »f 
that fail; m awotlier half hour a third dose may be 
administered. 

Where the symptoms are not so violent, and loss 
of appetite IS the principal indication, the follow me: 
tincture (which should be kept ready prepared for 
use) may be given, and will usually prove suffi- 
eient, with a lew warm mashes and proper stable 
at tuition: 

TlNCyiTRE ROR INPIOKSTTON. 

Good spirits, whisky or brandy * one quart; 

Ginger and cloves, of each . * three ounces; 

Put them in a atope bottle, and let them stand at 
least eight <ty#, that the Bjiirit may extract all the 
virtue from the ginger and cloves: tlien add, of 

Sweet spirits of nitre * * ^ . four ounces. 

Half a* pint of this tincture is a dose, given in two 
pints of warm water. 

If you have not prepared the almvc, and the case 
be urgent, give » 

Of spirits, whisky or brandy--half a pint dduti'd 
with a pint of warm water, adding ihcieio one to 
two ounces of tar. 

But in both these cases, when the dnnk 

or tincture has been given, the abdomen or belly of 
the horse should be well btit gently rubbed, the ani- 
mfti walked slowly fur a time, and then be allowed 
the Iknedt of a good bed, so that he may have room 
to roll about. This is the eemplaint or origin of 
^ that known m the Colic, Gripes, Indamed bowels, 

I Acute indigestion. Spasmodic colic, kc, htjlammatmt 
of the (see page 95), is nearly simihir to 

this disease, aud the treatment prescribed in page 
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for ill at case, will do in this, if the symptoms 
appear to correspond with those^^re stated, (see 
]>Hge 95), 

Spasm, or, Cramp op the Intestines, —The 
principal causes of this complaint, somewhat resem¬ 
bling the preceding m some of its stages, arc, 
drinking profusidy of cold water while the horse is 
heated, sudden exposure to cold and damp, or i>l>- 
jst ruction m some internal part, probably irom over 
eating of green food. It comes on suddenly, ami 
the pain in the part most affected is intense. 

Symptoms —the animal seems all at once uneasy, 
he shifts his position, turns hi» head towards his 
flank, pawing violently as he does so, strikes his 
bidly with his feet, lies down, and rolls about. In 
about three or four minutes the pain appears to abaic, 
the horse looks round, shakes himself, and n^suini s 
hi8 h'cdmg; but again, on a sudden, the sjiasm and 
its accompanying painful symptoms occur; followed, 
after a time, by another interval of comparative ease, 
and again succeeded by another fl|;; and so on, uiiut, 
nnless relieved, it termmaies m violent inflammation 
of the heart. It, however, differs from the pi’ccedmg 
complaint, and also from mflamnmtion, m there being 
no previous cold fit, in the pulse being bnt slightly 
affected, and m there being brief intervals of relnd'. 

Mods of care .—As soon as you perceive the 
symptoms, and distinguish by the absence of the cold 
fit, &e. as just described, that it is the spasm, or 
cramp, that has attacked the horse, at once prepare 
and give him the following 

ANTI-SPASMOnrC uradgut. 

Laudanum • - one Ounce and a half; 

'fur pen tine - three ounces; 

Linseed oil - ^ one jntit. 
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Mix. and give it, and it usually affords prompt rehef. 
If, however, |^^yiuptoms do not abate la a short 
time, let blodIHporc oi^ less according to the sizi* 
and condition m tlie horse, taking from six to eight 
pints a])ply a fomentation of warm water to the 
belly, and give a laxative ball, (see page 103), and, 
if necessary, a warm clyster (see page 115) may be 
injtffed, corn should not be given ior a icw dajs; 
the horse sliould be kept warm and comfortable, and 
have a little gentle exercise: m three days, he should 
be able to resUmc his usual work. 

As an excellent means of preventing some of 
these diseases, we should advise a rigid care m kee})-- 
mg the stable sweet, clean, and well ventilated. A 
large piece or block of chalk should be kept in the 
stable, where the horses may get to it occasionall}, 
to hek or bite U: it is a means by which acidity a, 
the stomach may be corrected, instinct being suffici¬ 
ent guide to the horse in the use of it. Jn like 
manner, a large lump of bay salt should be kept m 
some part of the stabiej the horse will often lick at 
It, and by so dmng keep bus blood in a healthy state. 

Diseases of tHE Liver.—W e have briefly de¬ 
scribed, in pa^e 97, the important use which the 
liver servLs in trie animal structure, it has another 
purpose to jicrfoim, and that is, to form bile, and 
thus purify the blood: if therefore the liver be di* 
seased, Its operations become s<?mewhat disturbed; 
^and the blood is thereby affected. Impure or deh- 
ejent food, or exposure to wet and dirt, particularly 
in the stable, is very likely to injure the liver. In* 
flammatmi the liver, is one of the consequences, 

f ich the hver suffers, and mostly from one or 
of these causes. Its symptoms are rarely very 
^ but still the disease sufficiently manifests itself 
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by the eyes a^aunung; a yellow appearance, which 
hne also comninnicates itself to the rancons rooni- 
branes of the nose; the urine is discoloured, and 
there is usually a pain in the right shoulder. If 
these symptoms be not attended to, the disease 
assumes a more decidtsd character, and settles into 
chronic wflammation ^—The eyes now become more 
languid; an mditference to food and evident unwil¬ 
lingness to move, succeed; with yellowness about 
the mouth and nose, and an unsightly coat; the 
urine is highly coloured, and the dung losch its 
natural and nealthy appearance, and becomts lighter 
or darker, as more or less bile aifects the system. 

Cure ,—The same course of treatment as that 
prescribed in page 1)7 for the cure of jaundice, or 
y el lows f 18 as good for either of these complaints; 
but the sooner the bleeding and laxative ball arc 
administered, the better; too long delayed, the dis¬ 
ease becomes obstinate, and the cure is protracted, 

CnoKiNU.—This, though not projKTly a disease, 
may here be treated of, because a know ledge of ii 
to relieve tlie horse, when so attacked, may probably 
be the means of saving the life of a useful animal. 
Hordes put to hea\y draught, or road work, in 
coming to a dead up-hill pulL are likely to choke 
from the pressure of the collar on the wmdpipe. 
As, in swallowing, the food passes down the gullet, 
its further progress is intercepted by the collar, the 
consequence is, the wmdpipe is compressed, and the 
horse falls suddenly from choking; he may or may not 
stagger before he falls; but unless instantly relieved, 
assistance will be too late to save the horsc^a life. 

The moment, therefore, that a horse in pulling up 
hill, appears^to stand or stagger, the eye of the 
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driver should bo on him; md if the shp:htest indioa- 
tion Uccurs of nn attack of choking^ the collar should 
be thrown oil the windl|>i{}0^ and be nliould be allowed 
a few nunutea breathu^ tiifite. But as prevention ih 
much better than cur^j d will be most advisable not 
to take a horse Out to road or draught work imme¬ 
diately after eatmgi or upon too full a belly; nor 
should a duver give a horse hay on a hilly road, 

Dish4Bifi8 OP TUB TuBOAt AND CUKST.— TJicre 
an* several diseases to which the breathing or resjn- 
rutoiy organ#} of the horse arc subject^ known under 
the terms of whlsU’mgj wheezingj roatifig, blowing^ 
gruniit^j and bruhu wM, Tiny partake, more or 
less, of the same character as the several stages of 
asthma in the hutnan being, and are equally distress¬ 
ing to the horse as the diiticuity of breathing is to 
mankind. Tight i*eiuing is often a cause of one or 
other of these complaints; and over exertion, whin 
a horse is not in good condition, may and oiten does 
produce the Worst of these oppressive eonsequenees. 

As soon as any indications of a cold, or didiculty 
of breathing, are detected, a little gentle medicine, 
and a tew bran mbshes should be given; if the veins 
be full of blood, about four to six pints may be taken 
away with advantage. The course of cure presmbed 
in page 90, for a catarrh, or cold, will be good 
most of these cases. As to Broken windf it njey 
be regarded as incurable as the asthma; all that Cuti ^ ‘ 
be done, is to soothe, by an occasional course of 
mild medicine, as in page 90, the worst Symptoms. 

STRANGtis»-*-Thi8 also is a dii^ease of the rcs]»i- 
ratorv Oafgane, and its attack is so generab pnrri«- 
culurly io young horses, and colts, that few cbcape,(j 
Jt may indeed be regarded as one ter which their 
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rariy yftiHrs subj(‘Ct. It usually tujIccs its» appf*ar- 
auce at tbc age of four ot* five years, ,pai‘ticulat^iy if 
about that period the animal ia afflicted by any cold 
(ii* other disease of the respiratory or breathing 
organa. I< may be considfercd as a severe catarrhal 
affection i Its name, that of strmgU6, is probably 
derived from tlic sense of sUfflocution which it usually 
produces, and it differs from common catarrh in the 
iipjK'urancc of the plands of tbc lower jaw and 
tliro'at, which, in this complaint, are mori’ swollen 
and tender than in catarrh, bccomiifg distended with 
a watery kind of matter, and feeling^ alter a time, 
more firm, solid, and hot: tliis terminates m an 
abcciis, generally of the throat, though sometimes 
some nther part of the body is similarly affected. 
The cough, and redness of, and discharge from, the 
nose, which usually accompany all catarrhs, are also 
present in this complaint. * 

The best means of curing the Hmngles, is to pro¬ 
mote suppuration of the part affected, nr, m other 
words, to bring the abccss to a head, and utter 
causing it to break, or opening it with a lancet, 
wiien fully ripe, to heal it by the means directed in 
the following mode of treatment,—First apply a 
mild biister, which you may obiaiu from aiiy cattle 
doOtor, to the ^rt afiected; and afterwards poultices 
made of linseed meal and warm water j but before yoU 
put the poultice on, anoint the inflamed tumour with 
an ointment made the following mgredienta* 

ointment, and marshmallow oint- 
ment| of each - ^ . three ounoo»; 

Camporated of wine * - -two ouncesi 
Catbdnated l^'^or of ammohia • " one ounoO; 
Beea'*wax one ounce jf- 

u 
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To prepare this for use, first gradually melt the 
ointment, and while hot, put in the other mgredients, 
stirring them to mix intimately, till cold. The use 
of this ointment is to soothe the pain arising from the 
tender and swollen glands} besides which, it assists 
nature m the ripening of the abcess. 

It ifs e‘5sential, in this disease, to have the horse m 
a sweet, clean stable, of a temperate warmth, but not 
hot or close, and to give him warm mashes and warm 
waUr. If It be.n inter time, it will be advisable to 
V( i p his neck and body warm. When the disease is 
mild, this mode of treatment will be sufficient,—As 
soon as the tumour is fully ripe, if it do not break 
readily, have it opened with a lancet; and aftciwards 
dress it, daily, with the following 

DxGEStnK OlMffHMNT. 

Venice turpintme.sit ounces; 

Yellow basilicon ----- twelve ounces; 

Bed precipitate, m fine powder - three ounces; 

The turpentine and basiheon should be melted, 
and when nearly cool, the precipitate may be added, 
gradually, stirring it till stiff, to incorporate the whole 
well together* 

After the abcesses have healed, a mild dose of 
physic, (that presonbed m page lOS, for instance), 
m of advantage; and assists in restoring a 
jhbdthy tone to, and impronng, the digestive organs. 
A tonic medicine may follow, if debili^ remain, iidler 
the complaint hi^ subsided: the following will be 
found good for this purpose. 

Tonxc Ball. 

Peruvian bark, and chamomile, of each, two ounces * 
Gentian ^ half an ounce; 

^n%hate of copper ----- four drams; 
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J)iyide this mto four equal parts, and adding trn 
drops of aniseed to each portion, ran it op mto a ball 
with honey. Give a ball, once a week, for four suc¬ 
cessive weeks. 

If, however, in the progress of the disease', strong 
indaminatoiy symjptoms appear, accompamed by 
considerable constitutional derangement, a quick 
pulse, and disturbed brwlthing, the horse should bi* 
bled, and from six to eight pints of blood taken from 
him; and some fever medicmc gi^en him, prejiaud 
as follows: 

Fevek Medicink, vm the Steanglbs, 

Nitre, - - - - one ounce; 

Antiraonial ptwder- four drams; 

Camphor - - • one dram; 

Liquorice powder - half an onnep; 

Mix these m a little warm thick gruel, or thm Irea^ 
cle, made warm, and gi\e it to the horse by means 
of a horn; or put it mto a mash, which is the best 
plan, if he will on can eat. 

Should suffocation be hkeiy to take place, from 
the swelling of the glands, which is sometimes, 
though rarely the case, and perhaps only when the 
first inflammatory symptoms are disregard! d or not 
moderated by bleeding, the operation, termed t5>?*ow- 
ch0t0my, or irmheotomy^ is essential. The opera- 
tionis simple, and effectual; but it is one which none 
but the practised veterinary surcreon should attempt, 
as it IS one in which an opening is made m that part 
of the throat called the treachmi his assistance 
should therefore be called m this case. This opera¬ 
tion is also useful to the hone^ often relie<^- 

ing his roaring for months, although not suflicient 
to effect a cure. 
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Fiitcv. —This IS a disease of Hk* ab«oibt 
those mteinal oigaub, tht proper aUion ot which 
carry ou the digestive pi*oress, aud jiiomote the am- 
tcal^s health, but which, wluii inmauTd or dibeas^d^ 
piodncc* a demigeioent of the iicalthy functions, 
aud ternuiiafce m some chrome diaeabe, or eod in 
d4 ath, The peeuliar ehanwjtenstie of taicy is, that U 
is the fii^L 'symptoms Of a #sease, which if not ttu 
same as liilandcTs, is marked Ui sC\Lial rcspeits .h 
very similar, and ultimately terminates m that con¬ 
tagious and incurable scourge of the btahle 

The ^rst appcir.mee of farijy is indicated by small 
tumours, or baid Inmp^, with a sort ol roinmunu i 
tion like corded vems, tlubc lump^ usually \|)p( ir 
on the inside of the thigh aud h>u Ugb, but au not 
necessarily c onfim d to tlu se pm ts, sometum & appi ai - 
mg upuii the nIiou’ is, about tin ribs on ib<* 
cheeks, and other pai ts ot tin bod) '* se luip'n 
somewhat resemble what aic te md a/ lu ups, 
hut differ from them, when they biiak, ii lot fn i 
dually drying tip, aud getting well, the hrey buds, 
when they burst, forming a small pttuliai » ad ot 
uhe i, which, if not remov^ by the piopci t ms, be¬ 
come larger, more numerous, and very oilcnsai, until 
the Jiorse is glandercd—^the too general result of 
tcua pestilential disease. 

This disorder rarely yields to medicinal treatmeut, 
from the re^oo, perhaps# that its real se4 is loteimah 
aud has taken hold of the ayst<im even before lU 
ejtterpal appearance mdicatedi Howeveri as it 
has Wen auccessfully treated, we will suggest that# 
if the horse W WOrfn the etpeube of a eure, the at* 
tempt be madei but it abould be under llie advreO of 
a Veterinary surgeon, as requiring mow skill and 
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expcrieij(*e ihan Haiiuliy fall to the bhare of tlto 
groom. 

GLA.NRERa.—'riiist IS the most malignant, mos^t 
pestflential, and most iuTui*able disorder to winch 
horses are subject, and is as fatal to them as hydro¬ 
phobia to dogs; it is also highly dangerous to the 
stable helpers, being, like canine madness, eommu- 
lucahlc to the human subject, and equally fatal to 
them as to the animal by whose dt^adly bite the 
inundation takes place.—Its contsfgsous eharacter is 
another of its fearful accompanmumts, rendering it 
the bane of socu^ty, the seouige of the .stables, and 
:1a luu. of nviny a hurst propneloi* 

OvM* smtiti lu »can on to this pcbiilcntial 

th aM , V lil be fC-ro 1 1 sunn <*i pfevcnjumordctec- 
iiun, ftu as to no* ,}il fUteui(»t^ vouid be useless, 
aed any »il \ i»«fuid tta ufo>r bt superihioiis. 

Mk iif’. 1 o meui' ^ by *>hich this disease is com- 
, 1 'SiK i' by ronlagion. Hot, impure, and dirty 
ony and to doubt have induced it; and 
Hoik, With poor hvmg, may also so impair 
Ua- uu * Ts toftstiiuiion as to predispose it to rc- 
nue till r any other infectious disease.—Suppo* 
sillJmw'' cr, t)]c horse to be sound, and moderately 
w#dl ’tepl and attended to, and his stable clean and 
wcH vintiktcd, we may then assert that, although a 
horse be brought into immediate neighbourship, (as 
in a team together), but not into actual contact, with 
another attacked with glanders, the disease will not 
be communicated to me healthy horse, except by 
positive contagion, or rather inocnlation. 

Most persons upderstand that inoculation imeans 
the conveying into the blood, or some other of the 
internal vessels or organs, the virus or matter taken 
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from some oilier luimuil or fc-iabjeet.*—Now, in lhceii!«e 
onto C<msldcrftfcion, vrc will fjupposc that the nuti - 
HJtattcr eatists, and tnay have tainted the waters 
pml, the manger, or other part of the stall, or the 
like, parllenlariy m the running from the nose of the 
glamleri’d liorse is very coittagioasw A sound horse 
H introduced into the stable, and drinks out of the 
pail, or trough, or eats from the same mangiu*, 
or his nose touches or he rubs hmnsielf against some 
parr of the stall which has been in contact with the 
diseased horsey the moment the eemtaet takes place, 
the absoihent or sponge41ke action ensues, either by 
means of the nostril receiving the infectious vims, or 
some part of the skin being injuri^d, the inoculation 
is made, and the sound horse will, in a very short 
time, exhibit ample cvidiuwe that the contagious 
characteristics of this fell disease have been‘com¬ 
municated. 

This disease, incurable as it is ascertained to be, 
h not however equally rapid in its progress m all 
horses; m some deleterious poison is speedily 
conveyed over the whole system, m a very few weel s, 
and the result is speedily fatal; while lu others jt 
progresses so tardily, that the animal appears siarceJy 
to suffer by it for a considerable spact» of time; its 
result, however, even m th< se cases, is equally c^ i- 
tain, although more remote, and afte^ unaermiAmg 
the constitution of the animal, will eventually esau^e 
hit premature diasolutiou* 

The moment that glanders is buiieved to hlivo 
made its appearance, be careW to septtrjWfeo the 
pelted horse from the rc«^, and under no hircurn- 
stances permit any of the others t^come into Oontaot 
with him: the manger im eatswm; the pail Ke 
from# the brush m comb used ui dressing hun, 



musi ?ill be kepfc from torching any othtT l» 

a few days, perhaps a week or two, yoqr suspicious 
will be removed or eoufirmed. If it be glanders, a 
perceptible prostration of constitutional vigour will 
he apparent, the membratio of the nose wiU be ulcer¬ 
ated, and Will have a glutinous discharge, and the 
lungs will subsequently be ulcerated; little if any 
fever appears in this disease; and m this respect it 
diffcra.from other diseases in whbh the nostrils dis¬ 
charge a mucous (not glutinous) discharge. A test 
is recommended, to prove the fact of glanders, or 
not, which is to let the matter from the nose drop 
into a pail of waterr^if it he glanderous, but not 
without, it will sink to the bottom. This, though 
not an infallible ti'st, is a very good one.'—llowovcr, 
as soon as you have good reason to believe that 
glanders really does exist, call m the veterinary sur¬ 
geon, and act under his advice; or if the animal be 
not worth the expense likely to be incurred, (a cure 
cannot be for a inorucnt calcuted Upon,) let the neitt 
consideration be to terminate the glanders and its 
existence tog< ther. 


MAONess,'—The disease wc are now treating of is 
one that, properly speaking, is not included among 
those which usually aifect horses; it is, in &ct, the 
ristUeif or Canine madnem of the dog; and th^ 
h^dtaphobta of mankind*-—It is not introduced 
the purpose of professing to prescribe a cure; for u 
cure, where the disease has really exhibited itself^ k 
out of the question^^t i» incarawand death i» the 
inevitable result* But as it is equally communicable 
to the man andAp b^r»e, it ha« a place here, with 
the distinct enabling the stable men and 
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otbtm dietect the earliest symptotUB of this darige* 
rolls aud fyxaX disease* 

Assoioiug that madnOsa most be eommunieated 
by a bite fVom a rabid dog, we may presume that it 
IS gt^nerally known when such an accident has uc- 
rum d, and therefore that all parties concerned are 
warned, and keep an eye upon the horse, m order to 
detect the first appearances of the di8ease«~**But it 
may be that they are not so warned in which case, 
the monieut auy» symptoms appear, which at all 
resemble those of madness, the horse should be 
watched, and every means taken tO prevent the dire¬ 
ful consequences that too often result* 

The symptoms of madness in the horse, are—All 
at once, while at work, and apparently well, he wiU 
stop, psw the ground, tremble, heave, and stagger; 
in a few minutes he will fall, and as quickly rise 
again, and again commence trembling heaving, 
pawing, and falling. The symptoms increase in vio- 
Icnee, and tbkt very rapidly; he kicks and plunges 
in a furious manner, and often attempts to sense with 
his teeth whatever Imng being comes in his way, 
foaming, sweating, and plunging at every thing 
around him. His thirst becomes excessive, while 
the power of swallowing appears difficult. The third 
day usually brings the disease to a termination in 
death* 

Aiibongh, as we have said, there is no real rom^dy 
for this dreadfiil disease# yet we wouM advise Whins 
a knowledge exists of a horse having been mmMy 
bitten, that every means should be tr&i to get rid of 
the poison. Wash the wound, (UMoaii mi^od by 
the tooth of thAdog, very fredy, IS jfemdy betweet^ 
that part and the heart, so as to waken the circula- 
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tioifi of the bloodi and then send for a veterinary 
surgeon, who should cut or burn the part freely» 
Blood-letting should also be tried; and even an 
jhjeetion of water into the blood may be useful. But 
if all the endeavours be unsuccessful, and sympioiiis 
of madness appear, lei every ra^aus be taken to 
avert any danger to the building or to those m at« 
tendance. Perhaps shooting the animal would be the 
best and most certain plan. 

Lock-jaw, or, Tj5XANn8.*^Thisj like the proecd- 
ing, is a spasmodic disease, which usually tenni" 
nates fatally: it mostly originates from accident, 
where some tendon is anected iiy the irritation pri)- 
ceeding from a cut or wound, from docking the tail, 
or fiom some similar cause, by which a general 
contraction of the museles is induced.' 

The earliest symptoms are, nwfortunatt'ly, not 
titrongly marked; at drat, the muscles of the jaw are 
tdected, and this extends itself to those of the neck, 
.spine, and eittrennties. The horse does not feed »» 
bei'ore, and when he endeavours so to do, he drops 
Ins food, but gulps down water: the head eaiiuot 
turn, but when elevated, the body of the eye seems 
to sink completely in its socket j spittle rims from 
the mouthy sud the jaws are found to be fixed; the 
back and loins are stifi^, the ears rigid and immoveable, 
and the tail erect; so that he cannot turn m a conM^ 
fined space, and even if in a roomy one, he seems to 
be one solid substance; the pulse, at firvt but little 
affected, soon becomes ijuiek and irregular, he 
at breathing, and the appearance of the counieni|nc'e 
gets wild, and eirpressive of agony* ^ ‘ * 

As to the mode of treatment for loekwjaw^ bfii 
litile hope can be entertamed for any other than w 





fatal resalt, but atiU, as remedial means ha\f pie- 
vailed m some tew ca»es> it is worth au endeavour* 

First, bleed the horse copiously; bleed until he 
faints or falls the sure guide to kuow whether 
enough has been taken is the pulse, so long as that 
feels firm and unfaltering, blood may be taken, by 
this means, the jaw may be so far relaitcd as to 
enable physic to be administered. Half an ounce 
of Barbadoes aloes, and one diam of croton seed 
may be now given, and if it can be convened into 
the throat, it will prove useful but wht ther or not, 
a clyster, composed of four ounces of Epsom salts 
dissolved in two pints of warm weak gruel, will be 
essential. The aloes and croton seed should be re¬ 
peated the follovnng day. 

It should be borne in mind that while this disease 
prevents the horse eating, it does not prevent hungu, 
and thei elore every means should be exerted by which 
fiourishmeut may be admunshred. If a plentiful 
warm wet mash, or some good gruel be placed bf fore 
him m ^ pftd, he will plunge his nose into it, and 
contrive to extract some nourishment from it. By a 
small horn or a fiexible pipe some gruel may, per¬ 
haps, be conveyed into bis mouth. 

If the disease appear to abate, oontmne yoor excr- 
boB>>, and probably the reward of those exertions 
be the saving an useful annual from starvation 
apd h lingering death. Great care must be taken, 
after the spasmodic symptoms are reipoved, as 
a gmat weakness is the invamblr cousequeuees of 
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Wounds. —Having treated of the principal inter¬ 
nal diseases of horses, we shall now say a few words 
on wounds: here cause and symptoms are not neces- 
saiy, the wound famishing evident proof of its 
nature and existence j our remarks tindl, therefore, 
have only reference to the means of cure. 

Wounds are—simple, as cuts, or the like; or 
compound, as broken and lacerated: the first are 
easily "treated; little else being generally necessary 
than to bring the divided parts together carefully by 
means of the needle and thread, and a few stitches 
through the skm only: an adhesive plaster should 
then be fixed on the sides of the wound near its 
edges, after which it should be dressed with Friar^s 
balsam, or tincture of aloes, and the whole secured 
by a.bandage, 

Wliere the ends of the wounded skin arc so far 
apart as not to admit of bringing them together by 
ibe needle and thread, ajiply a poultice or fermenta¬ 
tion; and if the part form into a swellmg, and be 
about to break, you may accelerate this by using the 
following digestive linement: 

Olive oil, fresh and good, four ounces. 

Spirits of turpentine, aii ounce and a half. 

Tincture of camphor, one ounce. 

Tincture of opium, one ounce. 

When you make this, mix the whole weU tQgethcir 
with the yolk of a fresh egg, and bottle it for use.*^ ' 
Apply it freely, warm, to the wound, but do fibt, 
touch the surrounding swelling,—that must 
bjithed with evaporating lotion. When the w^ound ;; 

broken, wash the part clean with warm water,\ 
and dress it dwjywith Friar's balsam. If proud 
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flesh appear, it must be kt)>t down by a rireful 
application of c'uislic, vihicb you bad b<ttei 
put chafe(. i^bcrt )ou <ari ask advice how to us< it, 

(’ompound oi fiactured wounds require adifhrciit 
and inoic (arilul tnatmimt. and the aid ol the lx- 
ptnenced faiiier or veterinary surf^eon oiu;ht, in 
these (a&es, to bt called in,—it is gineially the 
cheapest, and always the safest, mode oi pioctding 

If the. horse be slightly bruised at any time, the 
following appheaMon will be found useful, if well 
mixed together «nd iipphed. 


Vim gar and spimg water, each, - - - six ounces. 
Sal ainmoniac twooinues. 

Tiuctui t of camphor, each, ... - two ouiici s 
TmcLuie of aloes.one ounce. 


Wounds arc‘ often attended with local inflam¬ 
mation, that IS, the pait injured becomes hot, swolh n, 
and painful, it is, in this case, said to be inflanud 
When inflammation is thus local, and external, warm 
fomentations, or pouRicea, (which is a kind of iomtn- 
tdtion), or cold ajipbcatiotts, may he apphtd with 
advantage, according to circumstances* Foment a- 
tionq by ojiciniig the ports oi the skin, promote 
pf rspiration, and so decrease the swelling, and Itsst ii 
pain, while cold applications promote evaporation, 
and so assist in restoring health to the part affected. 

Clean hot water is the best Fomentation- it should 
be used as hot as can be without paining the horse, 
pontmue to foment the part affected for some time, 
having a fresh supply of hot water: half an hour is 
the least time a fomentation should be continued. A 
sponge IS useful to fouient with, especially it the leg 
be the part to be fomented. 
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The good effects of- this fonuTition tmII he lost, if 
the process be not continned long enough, and a 
continued supply of hot water furnished • ‘ir is upon 
the continued warmth of the water used that the 
goodness to be derived from the ])rocess depends^ 
when sufficiently fomented, clothe the part, so as 
to retain the warmth till thoroughly dry; or the 
coldness that will succeed will prove injutmus, by 
the chjLck which it will necessarily give to perspi¬ 
ration. 

* ( 

Fomenting the legs of a," horse, after a day of 
extraordinary exertion, is useful, and may he used 
with much advantage td the aniraaL 

i 

Poultices.— "In most kinds of wounds, poultices 
arc particularly useful, as they reduce ludaniniatiou, 
allay pain, and tend to dense and heal the injured 
part: m broken knees, they are especially ^ood, as 
well as in all injuries of the foot, Moisture and 
v.armth are the essential qualities of poultices, and 
it IS from these qualities that the benefit is obtained. 
Those articles, therefore, which the longest retain heal, 
are the best for the purpose. They should be 
applied as warm as they can safely be borne; but not 
too hot, or unnecessary pain is inflicted, nor tied on 
too tight, [a too coiniuon practise,] or the circula¬ 
tion of blood may be impeded, and the inflammation 
increased thereby. 

Linseed meal longest retails both heat and 
moisture, and therefore forms the best niateriai for a 
pottltiee: even when any other ingredient is preferred^ 
some linseed meal should be used with it. Mashed 
turnips, crumb of bread, or thick oatmeal gruel, are 
all' good. Warm bandages often renewed, act 
something in the same manner. 
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If there be much inflammation in any injured 
part, It will be advisable that a decoction from 
popjjy-headh, made by steeping a few bruised pop- 
pu's, should be used, hot, in mixing the linseed meal, 
if the object be to promote a healthy di«M:barge from 
a foul ulcer, two emnoes of common turpentine may 
be added to a pound of linseed meal; if it smell 
otfeusively, a little very finely powdered charcoal 
may be added. Mashed carrots, with a little very 
finely powdered cbaicoal, is an excellent poultice lor 
gr<‘ase or cracked*heels. Chloride of lime, diluted 
with about twenty times its own bulk ot water, is 
very useful, to assist in mixing up poultices, where 
any ofiensive smell proceeds from the wound. 

Where lotions are necessary to bathe a wound or 
infidmcd part, the loilowing may be U'scd with good 
efiect. , 

ISuper-acetate of lead - - two ai*ainb; 

Sulphate of zinc - - two drams; 

Water.b4f a pint. 

1 f an additional half dram of super*acetate of lead 
he used, and the mixture well filtered thiiough a bit 
of (loth, or fine sieve, it makes a good lotion for au 
mflaiiM d eye. 

Or, very useful m inflammations. 

Sal ammonia .... half an ounce; 

Distilled vinegar - - two ounces; 

Spirits erf wine * . - four ounces; 

Spmg water - . * eight ounces. 

old water, witfc one sixth its bulk of vinegar, or a 
milar quantity of brandy, makes a very good eool- 
ig lotion. 
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Ulkeoino—I s useful in most inflamm^itorv at¬ 
tacks, in severe wounds and in otluT eases when 
If ver IS likely to present itself. The neck vein, and 
the thi£jh vein, are the parts from winch the grtatiT 
fjuaiitity of blood may be taken; but the eye vein or 
toe vein are also occasionally had recourse to, when 
the disease requires rather local bleeding than a 
copious discharge of inflamed or heated blood. 

M 

Theoretical advice wdl be but an mdiffercUt guide to 
the proper position of these vom»; while a few prac- 
tu^al lessons from an experienced person will tend 
to prevent injury, and teach far better than written 
suggestions. 

Tiie natural pulse of the beats from 35 to 

45 m the minute, in fever and lutlamiuations it iws 
higher, sometimes to 80, 00, and even 100. Tim 
pulse is the most important indicator of any deviation 
from health; thf most eonvement spot to examine it 
is at the edge of the lower jaw, a lutle before the 
sxigK 


Goon Ball roK uumoval of Worms. 

Emetic tartar - - ten drams, 

Best sulphur - * five ounces, 

Ethiopia mineral - three ounces. 
Powdered cascarilla two ounces. 

Mix these up into six balls, and give one each morn¬ 
ing, fhstmg; Jet the horse have only slightly wai^bied 
water for a few days, and an occasional waim 

Do not work him much while he is under 
ti'eatment 
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KNI315S.—Wb©ji> m aocidcnt of this kind 
Imppens, the (Ktmt of lujory <bh<mld be at once 
ascertained by close examination. Whether slight or 
severe, the first best thing to be done is to cleanse the 
Wound well with warm Water. If shght, it may be 
Sttfiicient to bathe the knee with tJfottkrd’s lotion 
three or four times a day; but if aevere* the torn 
aorfaee mny be dressed with oomjiound tincture oi 
tnyrrh# with the addition of a pledget of digestive 
ointment, (ste page 13i), secured by a bandage, jf 
much swollen or lullamtd, repeated poultices must 
be ajmhed; but if only tntimgly so, then bathing 
with Coulard^s, or any otlier e\ aporative lotion^ id lU 
be sufficient. Should proud tlcsh appear, it may be 
dispersed by a little blue Ktoue, or burnt alum. In 
inllatned cases, a little blood may be taken from the 
plate vem. If the wound be severe, the limb should 
DC moved ■about as little as possible, as rubbing the 
injured bones on each other is likely to produce 
iiifiammul^ton, as well as giving needless pam to the 
amma). The principal object to be kept m view, 
should be, after well cleansing the wound, to close the 
cut or orifice as soon as possible, and prevent mfimn- 
uution and fever by blood h ttirig ana a little gentle 
opening medicine, as the laxative dnnk, page 
Berlhips, if the edges of the wound be evenly cut, 
and not Jftggcd, a stitch or two, to upite them toge* 
thci, will be advisable. ThaSapieans, added to ban¬ 
daging and a oompiete aiUtiW vest, with careful 
stable attention, efiect a curej and if the wound 
was i»ujt very severe, leave but little ill couseipicnces 
behind. 
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